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SICIL 


By Vircinta Kinnarb, Industrial . 
Domest’ 


S ALLIED MILITARY POWER com 
pletes its swift conquest of Sir 

not only d*%es Italy lose valuable Me 
terranean territory but the Axis is 
prived of the leading source of a vi 
war material. Sicily furnished the ‘bw: 
of the Axis’ natural sulfur, all-importe 
tin highly mechanized modern warfat 
Another source for this product will ' 
cut off when the sulfur mines in nore 
eastern Italy are taken over. 

Italy ranks as the world’s second tat? 
est producer of sulfur, being surpas*. 
only by the United States. The island’é 
Sicily in normal times accounts for a! 
most three-fourths of the total Itali 
output and approximately one-tenth 
the entire world production. 


Vitally Necessary 


Of the many uses of sulfur and its coms 
pounds in the manufacture of war mate- 


rials, the foremost is in the for _ of sul- 
furic acid, one of the prime; -sentiv) 
heavy chemicals. Because it g@.ters into 


so many processes, sulfuric acia-.s a stra- 
tegic material, for both agriculture anc 
industry. Ordinarily the leading cus 
tomer is the fertilizer business.,, Jn times 
of war, huge quantities are uses. to man- 
ufacture explosives and nitrated cellu- 
loses—employed for so many war pur- 
poses from bombs to plastics. The metal 
industries likewise require sulfuric acid, 
and so do petroleum refining_and tire 
manufacturing. 

Pure sulfur, in addition to its chief use 
in the manufacture of sulfuric acid and 
other chemicals, is employed in the rub- 
ber industry and in making insecticides 
and fungicides, on which latter two com- 
modities depend many crop yields. The 
pulp and paper industry as well as paint 
and varnish manufacturers use large 
quantities; so do producers of dyestuffs, 
coal-tar products, and synthetic fibers 
such as rayon. Fruit growers, food proc- 
essors, and manufacturers of pharma- 
ceuticals also need quantities of sulfur. 


The Italian Industry 


During the fiscal year 1938-39, Italy 
Produced 355,007 metric tons of sulfur. 


ays te 
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and SULFUR 


The Nazis Used It, Need It 
But Won't Get It Any Longer 


‘ects Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 


ommerce 


_Of this amount, 64 percent, or 227,688 


‘tons, can.2 from Sicily; the Italian main- 
land sutput was 127,321 tons. 

. Sulfur is the principal raw material 
roduced in Sicily and constitutes the 
land’s most valuable natural resource. 
he deposits, probably related to the vol- 

ganoes of Etna and Stromboli, cover an 
srea of about 5,000 square miles, extend- 
ag westward from Mount Etna toward 
Agrigento. While the principal mines 
are found near Caltanissetta, Enna, and 
Agrigento, another considerable deposit 
‘s found in the Palermo region, recently 
aken under Allied control. 

Most of Sicily’s sulfur has been ex- 

sorted from the ports of Licata on the 


southern coast and Catania on the east- 
‘-4rn side of the island—the latter fea- 
tured so prominently in the war news re- 
eently. Some sulfur is also shipped from 
Porto Empedocle. 


While Sicily boasts 100 sulfur mines, 
continental Italy possesses but 6, located 
in Ancona, Pesaro, and Forli. 

From these mines in 1938, Italy (in- 
cluding Sicily) exported 227,395 metric 
tons of sulfur, a product which has been 
that country’s principal nonmetallic min- 
eral export item for many decades. 


Methods and Problems 


Sulfur producers in Italy and Sicily 
have faced difficult problems in labor, 
transportation, and raw materials. The 
German shortage of railway cars has 
been particularly serious to both mem- 
bers of the Axis. The Ente Zolfo Itali- 
ano (Italian Sulfur Organization), set 
up by a decree of April 2, 1940, replaced 
the former Office for the Sale of Italian 
Sulfur. A permanent body, it is admin- 
istered by a Council composed of a pres- 
ident and 10 other members, nominated 
jointly by the Ministers of Corporations 
and Finance. 

The production-quota system previ- 
ously in force was abolished under the 





ae 


Sulfur from this Sicilian enterprise will net, henceforth, serve the needs of the Germans. 
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off the toe of the Italian boot. 


new decree, but the guaranteed mini- 
mum price was maintained. Prices have 
been fixed annually by the Ministers of 
Corporations and Finance in June of 
each year. The organization has had 
power to control the development of the 
sulfur industry and during the past few 
years has exercised this authority for 
the benefit of the war machine. 


Germans Used Great Amounts 


The Nazi Reich has had access to 
these large supplies of Italian sulfur. 
Germany imported 103,600 metric tons 
of sulfur in 1938 (the last year for which 
complete statistics are available). Ger- 
man foreign-trade statistics for the first 
7 months of 1939 indicated imports of 
34,933 metric tons of sulfur, of which 
31,924 came from Italy. It is thought, 
however, that imports since the begin- 
ning of the war have been much greater. 
Sicilian sulfur mines reportedly have 
been working at production capacity— 
at least 350,000 tons—to meet the de- 
mand from Germany. France and the 
United Kingdom were the large import- 
ers of Italian sulfur in pre-war years. 


Position of United States 


But, before hostilities began in Eu- 
rope the United States, too, profited 
from trade in sulfur, Germany purchas- 
ing from this country 47,349 tons, valued 
at $874,721, in 1937. Coincident with the 
growth and development of its synthetic 
industries, Germany bought somewhat 
less from us in the succeeding year—32,- 
817 tons, or $610,750. Exports dropped 
sharply in 1939, and only a quarter as 
much was sent to the Reich in the year 
of Poland’s invasion. But the 8,702 tons 
which sold for $148,409 in 1939 was fol- 
lowed by an absolute dearth of supplies 
from the United States in 1940 and to 
date. As could be expected, the United 
States does not sell sulfur to Italy, but 
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Sulfur workings such as these may be found over a 5,000-square-mile area in the great island 


that is about the only major country 
which does not buy some from us in 
the ordinary course of commerce. 


Japan, Spain, Other Producers 


Japan, ranking third in world produc- 
tion of sulfur, produced from 150,000 
to 200,000 tons annually before the war, 
an amount sufficient only for Nippon’s 
own needs. None could be spared to 
Germany even if it were possible to 
ship it. Japanese output was reported 
at 175,323 metric tons in 1936. 

Spain mines sulfur, too—about 25,000 
tons annually; this, with Turkey’s out- 
put (approximately 3,000 tons) about 
exhausts the list of significant European 
sources of the natural material. 

Some sulfur is obtained in South 
America, Chilean output being the larg- 
est. Throughout the rest of the world, 
with the exception of the United States, 
production is negligible. 

With control of Sicily now wrested 
from the Axis, Germany will be unable 
to depend on supplies of sulfur from 
any other country in quantities sufficient 
to be of real use and will be forced to 
rely on accumulated stocks or current 
manufacture. 


German Efforts, Difficulties 


There is no direct German sulfur out- 
put; the chemical is obtained either from 
mineral ores or as a byproduct in indus- 
trial processes. Native sulfur, in 
amounts to justify working, has not been 
found in Germany. Before the war, the 
great bulk of the German sulfuric-acid 
production was manufactured from py- 
rites. The remainder was obtained in 
the processing of zinc and copper ores 
and to some extent from coal. Only a 
small part of Germany’s requirements of 
pyrites can be met from its own re- 
sources, although domestic mining was 
intensified in an attempt to overcome the 
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national shortage caused by the curtail. 
ment of imports. 

The Allied naval blockade has had a 
serious effect upon Germany’s imports of 
pyrites. Spain, the world’s leading pro- 
ducer, was the principal source, nor. 
mally furnishing the bulk of the German 
supply, so interruption of imports by 
sea intensified the existing shortage of 
sulfuric acid in Germany. In addition 
Spanish pyrite production, slowed down 
markedly during the civil war, has also 
been affected by conditions incident to 
World War II. This situation has been g 
serious blow to the acid industry in Ger- 
many, since consumption of pyrites there 
reached approximately 1,000,000 tons an- 
nually. The shortage of sulfuric acid was 
apparent even before the war as a re. 
sult of the small amounts of foreign ex- 
change available in Germany to pay for 
imported pyrites. 

Imports of pyrites were also obtained 
from Norway, Cyprus, Italy, and other 
countries. Although Norwegian pyrite 
resources, now under German control 
partly offset losses in supplies from over- 
seas, particularly from Spain, the ship- 
ping problem is by no means a small one, 
Some pyrites are available in other oc- 
cupied countries—Czechoslovakia and 
Poland, for example—but not in quanti- 
ties sufficient to keep pace with a growing 
demand occasioned by the pressure of 
war on two or more areas. 





And That Isn’t A//! 


The swift crumbling and appar- 
ently threatened collapse of the 
Italo-German “Axis” relationship 
within the past several weeks may 
deal a decidedly severe blow to 
Nazi industry, trade, and home- 
front requirements in a variety of 
highly significant ways. Besides 
the sulfur-deprivation discussed in 
the accompanying article, the 
break-up of the Axis ties and the 
defection of Italy may mean the 
loss of a good many kinds of Italian 
supplies, the want of which may 
impair the German economy. 

For instance, in the foodstuff 
field, there are Italian early pota- 
toes and fresh vegetables, cheese, 
citrus fruits and other fresh fruits, 
nuts, tomatoes and tomato paste, 
and rice. 

In other agricultural and related 
products, one notes such commodi- 
ties as Italian hemp (soft), tan- 
nirg materials such as sumac and 
chestnut, and silk. 

In mineral products other than 
sulfur, the Nazis are going to miss 
their previously existing opportu- 
nity to utilize the Italian output of 
mercury, bauxite, borax and bor- 
acic acid, zinc, and lead. 

Italian products mean more # 
Germany’s economy and well-be- 
ing than most persons realize. 
The Nazis will soon see that the 
loss of those products is going 0 
hurt. 
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Varied Sources Utilized 


Germany was making definite progress 
in pre-war years in developing new proc- 
esses for the recovery of sulfur from 
coke-oven gas and from synthetic motor- 
fuel production. Large and increasing 
amounts of sulfuric acid were being ob- 
tained from coke and hydrogenation 
plants. Accordingly, the expanding Ger- 
man output of sulfur derived from these 
methods made serious inroads on the 
market for Italian sulfur and brought 
some concern to the sulfur-mining in- 
dustry in Italy. 

However, in the period immediately 
preceding the war, although these by- 
product methods made rapid strides, the 
demand increased even more rapidly. 
Consumption was still ahead of the pro- 
gressively expanding domestic output of 
sulfuric acid from pyrites, cokery gas, 
and other sources. It was necessary to 
obtain the raw material for acid produc- 
tion from every possible source because 
of the phenomenal growth of fertilizer, 
synthetic-fiber, and other large basic in- 
dustries. World War II naturally 
prought a huge additional need for sul- 
furic acid for military purposes—the de- 
mands of munitions factories are unre- 
mitting. 

In addition to sulfur obtained from 
coke-oven gas, Germany has a pro- 
duction source in water-gas, in the 
synthesis gases of the large synthetic- 
gasoline plants, and from zinc blends. 
Recourse has probably been taken to 
other more or less_ unsatisfactory 
methods of offsetting the lack of sulfur. 
Coke-oven production of sulfuric acid 
was principally in the Ruhr district, 
where the cokery industry has been con- 
centrated and where it has undoubtedly 
been slowed up by Allied bombing. 


War’s Exigent Demands 


One method attempted in Germany 
during World War I was the uneconomic 
processing of gypsum. It was discarded 


we 


Great quantities of Sicilian sulfur. 
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after the armistice but was reintroduced 
in 1937 at I. G. Farbenindustrie’s Wolfen 
plant, which is reported to have been 
making 80,000 tons of sulfuric acid an- 
nually by a process developed at Lever- 
kusen. The recovery of sulfuric acid 
and carbon bisulfide from synthetic fiber 
production also has probably furnished 
some material. 

Sulfuric-acid production in Germany 
in 1939 was about 2,800,000 metric tons, 
having almost tripled during the 5-year 
period since 1934, when the total was 
only 1,066,700 tons. To the almost 
3,000,000 metric tons must be added a 
war demand which probably doubles the 
pre-war, despite curtailments in the 
less essential industries. It is known 
that efforts have been made for several 
years to economize in the use of acid 
whenever possible and to increase the 
output from all sources. Additional 
processes have been employed for the 
recovery and re-use of acid, and methods 
of industrial production were attempted 
which cut down on the amount neces- 
sary. However, even with maximum use 
of all production facilities, Germany has 
probably been hard-pressed to meet es- 
sential needs for sulfuric acid. 


Vast U. S. Output 


Sulfur is obtained sometimes in vol- 
canic regions, such as Sicily, or it may be 
found in nonvolcanic areas, as in the 
United States. This country produces 
more than 3,000,000 tons annually, 
chiefly from two States, Texas and Lou- 
isiana. More than 600,000 tons of iron, 
copper, and zinc pyrites are also pro- 
duced here each year, thus furnishing 
large additional quantities of free sulfur 
and sulfuric acid. 

As in Europe, by far the largest share 
of the United States production of sulfur 
is used in making chemicals, particularly 
sulfuric acid. Domestically the most 
important customer for sulfuric acid is 
the fertilizer business, which is believed 
to consume approximately 25 percent in 
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peacetime. Chemicals and _ explosives 
are second, although the petroleum and 
iron-and-steel industries take amounts 
which the corresponding activities of the 
Axis could now ill afford to use. 





“Obtaining” of Jewish Firms 
in Nazi-Occupied Holland 


Details of the “aryanization”’ of Jewish 
concerns in the Netherlands were re- 
vealed in the annual report of the Ger- 
man Chamber of Commerce in Holland, 
published in the German heavy industry 
paper, Deutsche Bergwerkszeitung. 

When trustees for Jewish firms were 
appointed, the report said, the Chamber 
wes the body authorized to investigate 
the qualifications of Germans living in 
Holland or of Dutchmen who had ap- 
plied for the positions. During the 
“aryanization” of the clothing indus- 
try, for example, many German firms 
“obtained” Jewish enterprises. 

In this connection a special committee 
representing the German clothing indus- 
try has been established in Holland to 
“look after its interests, as well as those 
of German firms already in the country.” 
This committee will also pass on army 
orders to manufacturers and is in close 
contact with the German Inspector Gen- 
eral for Armament and the central office 
for German orders. 





New Maritime Stock 
Company for Chile 


Reports have been received of the or- 
ganization, with the help of the Corpo- 
raci6n de Fomento de la Producci6én, of 
a maritime company which will aid in 
the stimulation and development of 
Chile’s merchant marine. This measure 
has been taken on account of the paucity 
of freightage, owing to the present 
world conflict. The contract and by- 
laws of the Sociedad Andénima de Chile 
have been approved, and the company 
will be formed by the capital and ships 
of the Corporaci6n de Fomento de la 
Producci6n, Rafael Torres & Co., the So- 
ciedad Anénima Maritima Chilena and 
the Sociedad Naviera Limitada. 

The fleet of this Company will be com- 
posed of the steamships Teno, Fiesta, 
Aysen, and Mapocho and the boats Tollo 
and Collanco. 

The company will have its hearquar- 
ters in Valparaiso and will be under the 
direction of Don Arturo Garcia, an ex- 
perienced businessman and former di- 
rector of the Maritima Chilena. 





A Brussels newspaper dispatch re- 
ported by the Office of War Information 
indicates that the Nazis have threatened 
to halve Belgium’s already insufficient 
food supply, as a means of halting fresh 
outbreaks of anti-Nazi activity, which 
has included assassinations and attacks 
on members of the German armed forces. 
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Commercial Arbitration 


In World Trade Relations, It Spells Liberality, Tolerance, Good Will 


By Guerra Everett, Division of In- 
ternational Economy, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


HE MODERN commercial arbitra- 
tion movement began at the close of 
the first World War. It continues to 
flourish progressively in this country and, 
more slowly, abroad, conforming readily 
to the gregarious and practical nature of 
businessmen everywhere. This is not to 
say that arbitration was not employed 
before that time; in fact, business arbi- 
tration must be as old as business itself. 
The Chamber of Commerce of the City of 
New York has an arbitration since Co- 
lonial days, and, in the world-wide 
movement of certain important commod- 
ities, arbitration before the London Court 
of Arbitration has long been obligatory 
under trade sanctions and tradition. 
There are several reasons for the as- 
tonishiug success of the movement in 
this country. First is the fact that, basi- 
cally, arbitration offers certain positive 
advantages and benefits: rapidity, low 
cost, decision by arbitrators familiar with 
the business, privacy, absence of techni- 
cality, and similar features. Second, the 
movement has been fortunate in the 
competent leadership it has attracted. 
Third, the very existence of organized 
and ubiquitous facilities for arbitration 
encourages disputants to settle their dif- 
ferences over the telephone instead of 
by litigation, thus preventing interrup- 
tion of transactions and preserving the 
good will of the parties toward each other. 
Fourth, arbitration, on the virtues of 
which any businessman can agree at least 
in principle, is a convenient neutral sub- 
ject to draw men together for the dis- 
cussion of other business problems or 
merely for widening the scope of that 
characteristic business companionship 
which spells both profit and relaxation 
for the individual and frequently renders 
generous benefits to the community at 
large. 


Origin of the Movement 


Although various trade organizations 
always have had available their arbitra- 
tion committees, it remained for two or 
three active young groups, specifically 


organized for the purpose about 1920, to 
get out and promote the cause of arbitra- 
tion among businessmen in general, of- 
fering the services of large numbers of 
volunteers as arbitrators. At that time 
court calendars in the large communi- 
ties, especially in New York City, began 
to approach an all-time high in conges- 
tion, a condition due in large part to the 
rapid increase in automobile litigation 
and partly also to economic conditions 
prevailing at the close of the war. 

From the outset, therefore, arbitration 
groups not only met a critical business 
need, but they offered to public-minded 
men an opportunity for civic service. 
Many leaders in business, finance, and 
the professions were proud to display the 
handsome diploma issued to qualified ar- 
bitrators by the old Arbitration Society of 
America. 

Amalgamation of these groups into the 
American Arbitration Association soon 
followed, and the agitation for adequate 
commercial arbitration laws became a 
cardinal activity. First successes were 
achieved with enactment of the New 
York Arbitration law and the United 
States Arbitration Act, the latter govern- 
ing arbitration in interstate and mari- 
time commerce. Today 15 States have 
modern laws on the subject, including 
the Washington law of 1943, and the cru- 
sade continues undiminished. 


The Legal Phase 


Before 1920 American common and 
statute law did not favor private arbi- 
tration, which was regarded as “ousting 
the court of its jurisdiction.” Many 
lawyers fought it as an intrusion upon 
the preserves of the legal profession. 
The circumstance that the parties to a 
business contract had stipulated therein 
to arbitrate any question arising out of 
it was of no legal consequence. When 
a dispute arose it could be taken to court 
by either party, notwithstanding this 
provision. The court would not compel 
arbitration; it would only itself take ju- 
risdiction of the dispute. The result 
most frequently was a long, expensive 
lawsuit leaving bitterness and broken 
business relations in its wake. 

The new type of arbitration law has 
reversed all this. It makes the arbitra- 
tion clause in a written contract valid, 


irrevocable, and enforceable. Neither 
party can back out. If one refuses to 
appoint arbitrators, the other can, by 
a simple application, have them ap- 
pointed by the court. Should either 
party refuse to abide by the decision of 
the arbitrators, the other may, just as 
simply, enter the decision in the court 
as a judgment, enforceable just as any 
other judgment. There is no appeal 
from the decision, unless misconduct of 
the arbitrators can be shown. 

Oddly enough, the presence of such 
a simple and categorical law on the 
statute books has the result of dimin- 
ishing resort not only to lawsuits but 
also to arbitration itself; it often throws 
a wet blanket over the litigious and ale- 
atory instincts of both parties, who take 
the attitude (after appropriate steam- 
letting), “Settle it, and let’s get on with 
the next order.” Businessmen have al- 
ways realized that where transactions 
are numerous and complicated an honest 
error might be expected now and then. 
The difference is that before the adop- 
tion of the arbitration law the aggrieved 
party could scarcely resist the tempta- 
tion to “make something of it”; in fact 
his business reputation might depend 
upon “not letting himself be cheated.” 

After 20 years of experience with ar- 
bitration most lawyers have found that 
it not only serves to keep their offices 
free of petty and time-consuming dis- 
putes but also opens to them a new field 
of usefulness to their clients. The courts 
have interpreted the law liberally and 
have recognized its social value. Under 
the recent settlement of the antitrust 
suit against the motion-picture indus- 
try, the consent decree provided for ar- 
bitration of disputes between distributors 
and exhibitors. The American Arbitra- 
tion Association was called upon to set 
up special facilities and special panels 
of volunteer arbitrators throughout the 
country to carry out this decree. 


Western Hemisphere System 


Although arbitration lends itself more 
readily to instances in which both par- 
ties are present locally, its employment 
in international commerce has a Jong 
and colorful history. The International 


Conferences of American States took | 


(Continued on p. 32) 
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Cuban Beef Industry 
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Recent Developments Presage Noteworthy Progress 


Prepared by the Industrial Projects Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, on the Basis of Field Reports 


UBA’S LIVESTOCK BUSINESS, 
since the start of the war, has be- 
come more prosperous, and instead of 
being a rather large importer, as it was 
little more than a decade ago, the island 
now is in position to be a substantial ex- 
porter of beef and cattle. For the past 
year, however, there has been an em- 
pargo on beef shipments to insure an 
adequate supply for the home market. 
According to the last livestock census, 
there were 5,334,813 head of cattle at the 
end of 1940—the largest number ever 
recorded for Cuba. It is believed, too, 
that the cattle population has tended to 
increase since the last census, owing to 
the profitable export trade in chilled beef 
in 1941 and early 1942. 


Specialization ‘Prevails 


In 1940 there were more than 176,000 
cattle producers in Cuba; some very large 
ranches being similar to those in the 
western United States. A feature of 
Cuba’s ranching operations is that most 
large cattle producers specialize in one 
phase of the three outstanding produc- 
tion methods. Some breeders keep cows 
and raise and market yearlings (“‘ano- 
jos’) weighing from 350 to 400 pounds. 
Before hostilities this type was worth 
about $16 per head, but current prices 
range to $23. Still other growers buy 
“anojos,”’ keep them for a year and sell 
them as 2-year old ‘“‘toretes,” weighing 
650 to 750 pounds. Those cattle. feeders 
or fatteners who deal with the packing 
companies buy the 2-year-olds and with- 
in 6 months to a year send them to 
slaughterhouses as “novillos”—finished 
cattle weighing 1,000 to 1,100 pounds. 


Local Habits and Preferences 


Cuban consumers definitely prefer 
lean meat without marbling and with- 
out fat. This preference has naturally 
affected the methods used to produce 
cattle in Cuba and is largely responsible 
for the fact that beef from the island 
when shipped to the United States is 
graded somewhat under the types ordi- 
narily produced on our own western 
farms. 

National eating habits, as well as cat- 
tle-raising practices, are distinctly dif- 
ferent in Cuba. Whereas nearly 90 
Percent of Cuban meat consumption 
consists of beef with the remainder prin- 
Cipally pork and small quantities of mut- 


ton, the proportion in the United States 
is predominately on the side of pork. 
Also, the people in this country eat rela- 
tively larger amounts of lamb than the 
Cubans; less than half our meat supply 
is made up of beef. 


Figures Reveal Trends 


Data shown in the following table in- 
dicate that within 7 years the live weight 
of Cuban cattle slaughterings has more 
than doubled, although the number of 
head dressed has increased by less than 
one-third. Thus it seems that the ani- 
mals are kept on the ranches longer so 
that greater profits can be realized by 
producers. 


Number of Cattle in Cuba, and Number 
Slaughtered for Domestic Consumption, 
1936 to 1942 





| Slaughtered 





Total FR WS MR SR OLS 
Year number of 
cattle | Number, Weight | Weight 
| of head | live! | carcass! 
| | 1,000 1,000 
| pounds | pounds 
1936 | 4,963,756 | 435, 271 | 201,075 | 110,592 
1937 5,074,108 | 477,957 | 310, 231 170, 626 
1938 5, 559, 024 449,301 | 237,360 137, 285 
1939 | 4,900,265 | 457,658 | 294,032 | 157,062 
1940 5, 334,813 | 481,943 | 314,458 168, 608 
1941 ake | 510, 559 355, 686 188, 114 
1942_. 594, 397 406, 705 218, 302 








1 Weight converted to U. 8. pounds. 
Source: Cuban Ministry of Agriculture. 


Habana’s Preeminence 


About 42 percent of the total number 
of cattle slaughtered on the island during 
1942 were butchered in Habana Province. 
Owing to the heavier weight of these 
cattle, this slaughter represented 51 per- 
cent of the live weight of total slaughter 
in Cuba. 

There are three large meat-packing 
houses in Habana proper. In the 
suburbs are nine additional smaller 
abattoirs; in other towns of the Province 
14 more small slaughterhouses add to 
the capital’s beef supply and produce (or 
did before the embargo) for the export 
market. 


Foreign-Trade Movements 


Until about 1930 Cuba imported from 
20,000,000 to 50,000,000 pounds of pre- 


pared beef annually, but by 1932 im- 
ports had practically ceased. Occasion- 
ally the island exported several hundred 
head of cattle, but no fresh beef was 
exported until 1936. Since then exports 
of chilled and frozen beef increased 
sharply, reaching a peak of 43,000,000 
pounds in 1941. Shipments continued 
at the same rate until the end of the 
first quarter of 1942, when an export 
ban was placed on beef, because slaugh- 
terhouses had concentrated on the lucra- 
tive foreign business, and the less- 
profitable domestic market did not re- 
ceive an adequate proportion. At that 
time refrigerated shipping space ceased 
to be available for exporting chilled beef 
and, consequently, none has been shipped 
since March 1942, and the embargo con- 
tinues in effect. 


The Price Situation 


Cattle and beef prices in Cuba are 
considered to be very low, compared with 
prices in the United States. However, 
production costs, distances involved in 
transportation, and the general practices 
of the industry preclude exact compari- 
sons. In 1937, the Government estab- 
lished official top prices of $3.40 per 
hundredweight for cattle on the hoof, 
f. o. b. Camaguey, the principal produc- 
tion center. In 1938, the official ceiling 
was no longer effective and prices de- 
clined to about $2.60 and remained near 
this figure for several years. After some 
dissatisfaction on the part of the ranch- 
ers and growers in 1941, prices were again 
fixed by the Government at $3 to $3.20. 
The next year, February 1942, prices 
were advanced to $3.80; in June, to $4.10; 
however, last September 1, a reduction 
to $4 was ordered and the official ceiling 
price has remained at that level. 

The Cuban Government had also fixed 
wholesale prices for meat at 16 cents per 
kilogram ($0.0727 per pound), but on 
June 15, last, this was increased to 17 
cents per kilogram ($0.0795 per pound). 
Maximum retail prices for the three dif- 
ferent classes of beef which had been set 
at 16 cents per pound for grade I, ll 
cents for grade II, and 6 cents for grade 
III, on June 15, were increased to 17, 12, 
and 6 cents, respectively. The principal 
exception to retail price ceilings is filet, 
which is not subject to ceiling prices and 
commonly retails at 35 cents per pound. 


Government Control Measures 


To enforce orderly marketing and in- 
sure @ regular sufficient flow of beef to 
Habana consumers, and also as a means 
of counteracting the effects of recent 

(Continued on p. 32) 
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Chicle and Chewing Gum: 
What’s the Outlook Today’? 


Brawny Forest ‘“‘Chiclero” and Glamorous ‘‘Stenog,” 
Middle-American Stevedore and Advertising Artist, 
Intrepid Sky-Freight Pilot and Soldier in Sicily, 
All Have Stake in Picturesque Foreign-Trade Item 


By Donatp R. Crone, Industrial 
Projects Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


AR WORKERS AND SERVICE 

MEN, the latter scattered every- 
where, probably will get enough chewing 
gum, for the near future, at least. But 
there will not be sufficient to provide for 
them and fill the public demand too. In 
countries where the United States ob- 
tains most of its chicle, the base for 
quality gum, the rate of production has 
been sustained and has even risen during 
the last few years. However, there has 
been a big drop in imports of other gum 
bases, for which completely satisfactory 
substitutes are not available. 





Both Mexico and Guatemala, where 
we now get the bulk of our chicle, ex- 
ported more in 1942 than in 1941, the 
previous record year. 

Last year the United States output of 
the familiar 3-inch sticks was said to be 
at the same rate as in 1941, the year of 
peak manufacture and consumer pur- 
chasing. In 1941, Americans, per capita, 
used 2% sticks weekly, or a total of 15,- 
000,000,000 sticks of chewing gum—re- 
tailed to them for more than $140,000,000. 


From Mexico and Guatemala 


Latest information published by Mex- 
ico reveals that exports of chicle to 
the United States in 1942 amounted to 
5,357,009 kilograms (11,785,420 pounds), 


—Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
A Central American “chiclero” catches the flow of chicle from a cut he has made in the tree. 


valued at 24,823,911 pesos ($5,118,300): 
these figures were 5,122,735 and 23,873, 
709, respectively, in 1941 (11,270,017 
pounds and $4,912,200). The volume of 
total Mexican exports of chicle in 1949 
fell somewhat below those for the pre- 
ceding year, but the tonnage supplied to 
the United States (according to Mexican 
statistics) was relatively much improved 
and helped to postpone the day when 
shortages of gum base may curtail the 
manufacture of gum and deprive our 
soldiers of the pleasure of chewing as the 
zero hour for battle nears. 

Guatemala, too, furnished this Na- 
tion’s three-dozen gum manufacturers 
with more “base,” its 1942 exports of 
chicle totaling 3,538,000 pounds, valued 
at $1,426,026, including export duties. 
In 1941, the former record-setting year, 
exports were 2,878,000 pounds, worth 
$1,013,725. While these exports were 
not characterized as destined for the 
United States, it is probable that all but 
a small portion found their way into 
New York and Chicago, leading centers 
of American chewing-gum making. 


Ingredients Are Varied 


Chewing gum is not all chicle—more 
than half is sugar (the industry used 
60,000,000 pounds in some years). Fla- 
vorings, essential oils, glucose and other 
ingredients, according to formula, ac- 
count for the 10 to 15 percent that is not 
chicle, sugar, jelutong, or hangkang. 
The latter two base substances were used 
in combination with the Central Amer- 
ican product, but because they origi- 
nated in Malaya and Borneo, Sumatra, 
or Java, they no longer form a substan- 
tial part of our chewing-gum sticks. 

About 28 percent of a package of gum 
is derived from the Sapota achras, as the 
chicle tree is known scientifically. Itis « 
said that less than one-eighth of the 
wholesale cost of the “stenographer’s 
companion” is due to the price of gum 
base. Altogether, only 16,000-odd tons 
of chicle base are used annually in the 
United States—a small volume when 
contrasted with the large value of 
over-the-counter sales. It is even COr- 
rect to state that promotion costs, in- 
cluded in the individual sale of every 
pack of gum, normally are higher than 
the total cost of gum bases used. 
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Although a very large portion of the 
nerve-soother from the Tropics depends 
on sugar, there too hope is lately held 
that a fair supply will be available. 
Currently only 70 to 80 percent of the 
powdered sugar needed in gum in 1941 
may be now so employed. 

Within the past year or so, however, 
with informal rationing of gum to ci- 
vilians and diversion of the supply to 
soldiers, sailors, and war workers, the 
amount of chewing gum being distrib- 
uted offers no immediate threat of ex- 
tinction to its millions of habitues. 
But, for Mr. and Mrs. Public, there has 
not been a plethora of gum for many 
months past. 

Other countries besides Mexico and 
Guatemala produce chicle and sell it to 
the United States. British Honduras 
could boast that gum base was its second 
largest export in 1941. Shipments then 
were set at $1,153,048—not far behind 
those of Guatemala—but a large share 
of this trade represented reexports from 
interior sections of Guatemala and were 
not derived from original production in 
the British colony. 


Statistics As to Sources 


“Foreign Commerce and Navigation, 
1940,” latest official yearbook of export- 
import statistics, reveals that the United 
States imported 12,416,327 pounds of 
chicle, for which our manufacturers ‘of 
chewing gum paid $4,239,431—more than 
75 percent of the money going to Mexico. 
Venezuelan shippers of gum base were 
paid $62, Peru’s trade earned $504, Brazil 
got $505, and Costa Rican suppliers 
netted $545. Guatemalan exporters re- 
ceived $413,662, British Honduras $631,- 
753, and Mexico’s producers in 1940, as 
always, led by having $3,192,400 come to 
them for their chicle. The value dif- 
ferentials between 1940 and 1942 are of 
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—Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 


Bringing in the chicle. 


course partly occasioned by higher prices 
as well as larger tonnage exports: 
Mexico in 1940 shipped us 9,317,653 
pounds, compared with 11,785,420 pounds 
in 1942. Chicle is the fourth largest 
Mexican agricultural export to the 





—Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 


Clear of their leaves, the chicle blocks are stacked on a scales and weighed. 
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United States and constitutes about 3 
percent of the total value of all that 
neighbor’s shipments to us. 


Jelutong Situation 


One of the big reasons why the imports 
of chicle have had to increase is to be 
found in the absence of other bases for 
chewing gum—principally jelutong, im- 
ports of which in 1940 totaled 16,690,- 
113 pounds. These receipts were valued 
at $2,449,137, coming mostly from British 
Malaya, our manufacturers paying that 
area $1,877,632 for 12,281,468 pounds. 
The Netherlands Indies supplied 4,408,- 
645 pounds for $571,505. 

In the first 9 months of 1941, only pe- 
riod for which import statistics for that 
year are published, the United States im- 
ported 12,300,659 pounds of jelutong, or 
pontianak as it is also called; this equaled 
$1,789,227. This was roughly at about 
the same rate of import as in 1940 and 
provided the industry with a fair sup- 
ply before we became involved with the 
nation that now hinders normal receipts 
of merchandise from the Far East. 


Our Chewing-Gum Exports 


Our exports of packaged chewing gum 
in 1940 were small in comparison with 
our domestic sales. We shipped from 
our shores but 2,537,105 pounds, worth 
$1,005,667. The largest buyers were 
friendly nations. Venezuelans, probably 

(Continued on p. 34) 
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Catching herring in a purse net, off the coast of Iceland 


Prepared by the Industrial Projects 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, on the Basis of 


Field Reports 


ONSIDERED IN RELATION TO 

its population of 100,000, Iceland’s 
fisheries are enormous. The waters sur- 
rounding its 3,730-mile coast line abound 
in fish. During the period 1930-35 the 
Icelanders caught, on an average, 352,- 
000 tons of fish annually. Per capita, 
the catch was 7,055 pounds—more than 
eight times that of Norway, the next 
largest fish-producing country at that 
time, where 866 pounds per capita were 
caught. 


Value to War Effort 


At the present time, Icelandic fish- 
eries are not only important to that 
country but are almost indispensable 
to the United Nations’ war effort. More 
than 90 percent of the output is sent 
to the United Kingdom, where it rep- 
resents a large part of Great Britain’s 
supply of fish and consequently of its 
total protein food supply. 

Prior to World War II, fishing in 
Icelandic waters was not a particularly 
profitable business, because of low prices; 
the smaller operators usually combined 
shore fishing with agriculture. They 
fished in winter and farmed in summer. 
Since the outbreak of the war, fishing 
has become more specialized, and wages 
and costs of operation have increased. 
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land Legation. 


Iceland’s Fish 


Production- 


It’s Enormous and Significant 


Fishing Grounds 


Tonnages of fish taken on Icelandic 
fishing grounds vary according to the 
season and the runs of different species. 
White fish, found the year round, com- 
prise the principal catch. The official 
season extends from February 2 through 
May i1, and it is then that the biggest 
catches are made. The main white-fish 
grounds stretch from Portland on the 
south coast, west and northwest to 
Snaefellsjokull. This area includes the 
Westmann Islands, Eldeyjup, Selvoig- 
shanki, and Faxi Bay. White fish are 
also found in the waters between Iceland 
and the Faroe Islands and to a limited 
extent along the east coast of Iceland. 


Herring and “White Fish” 


During the summer, June through 
August, the principal commercial catch 


is of fat herring—found at that time in 
the waters north and northwest of Ice- 
land. The waters northwest of Iceland 
include the well-known fishing grounds 
of Isafjordurjup and Halibanki. Fat 
herring is used principally to make her- 
ring oil and its byproduct, fish meal. 
The lean Faxi herring is found al- 
most all the year round in Faxi Bay, 
but the largest catches are made in June. 
“White fish” includes the following 
species: cod, haddock, halibut, saithe, 
tusk, ling, plaice, lemon sole, skate 
wings, megrims, witches, blue wings, 
dabs, berghylts, catfish, and bream. 


Commercial-Catch Figures 


Commercial catches of gutted wet fish 
with heads (except for fat herring) dur- 
ing the years 1940-42, inclusive, were as 
follows: 


a a a 
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Icelandic Fish Catch 





—— ] 
Method of preparation 1940 | 1941 1942 
-_ : 
Metric | Metric | Metric 
tons tons tons 
“ed fish 99, 000 118,320 | = 151, 897 
wl fish 16,419 | 11, 636 24, 358 
Stockfish 2, 400 2, 920 879 
‘anned fish - 207 
Salted fish 53,574 | 62, 407 12, 681 
Herring 204, 190 96, 270 145, 125 


Total 385, 583 201, 553 335, 157 





— 


Type and Number of Vessels 


At the end of 1942 there were 607 Ice- 
landic fishing vessels of all types, totaling 
96,627 gross tons. Of this number 31 
were steam trawlers, totaling 10,435 gross 
tons (since these figures were issued, one 
steam trawler was sunk in a collision) ; 
18 other steam fishing vessels, totaling 
3,073 gross tons; and the remaining 558 
were Diesel drifters, totaling 13,119 gross 
tons. By far the great majority of these 
Diesel vessels are comparatively small, 
most of them being under 50 gross tons. 

However, all of the foregoing vessels 
are not engaged in the fishing industry, 
as a varying number of the Icelandic 
fleet has been and is under charter to 
the American and British forces in Ice- 
land. For example, at the end of 1942 
there were 45 drifters so chartered, the 
tonnage of which amounted to 2,529— 
which represented about 10 percent of 
the total tonnage of the Icelandic fish- 
ing fleet. 

As a rule, Icelandic fishing vessels 
operate not more than 25 or 30 miles off- 
shore. However, they go out from 30 
to 45 miles off the west coast, and on the 
Halibanki grounds off northwestern Ice- 
land the maximum distance is about 60 
miles. 


Fishing Gear Used 


The trawlers use otter-type trawls con- 
sisting of otter boards, steel warps, 
shackles, nets, for the whitefish catch. 
Deisel drifters and also smaller boats use 
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—Courtesy Iceland Legation. 


Aboard an Icelandic trawler. 


seines for all types of fish. An ordinary 
drifter uses about 25 to 30 small nets at 
a depth of about 9 fathoms. 

Drifters also do line fishing. The aver- 
age Diesel drifter (15 to 25 tons) uses 
line from 7 to 9 English nautical miles 
long with from 12,000 to 16,000 hooks 
per night laid in from 50 to 90 fathoms 
of water. The lines are either land- or 
buoy-based. The hooks are from 48 to 
50 inches apart. 

Purse-seine fishing is used for the fat- 
herring catch. The seines are 180 fath- 
oms long and are used at a depth of 35 
fathoms. 

In two areas, Faxi Bay and the West- 
mann Islands, cod nets are used by Die- 
sel drifters during March and April. 

The fishermen of Iceland were the first 
to equip their trawlers with steam cook- 
ers to cook cod livers immediately after 
the fish are caught, thus retaining a 


Courtesy Iceland Legation. 


Herring-oil and meat factory at Djupavik on Iceland's northern coast. 


higher vitamin content in the oil. Crude 
oil is prepared aboard ship. 


Recent Export Trends 


The importance of the fishing industry 
to Icelandic economy is indicated by the 
fact that 94 percent of the country’s total 
exports in 1940 and 1941 were fish and 
fish produce valued at 126,421,000 crowns 
(6.50 crowns=$1) and 178,929,000 crowns, 
respectively, and in 1942 they amounted 
to 96 percent, valued at 192,798,000 
crowns. 

Before the war, salted fish was the 
major item of Icelandic exports of fish 
and fish produce. In 1938 Salted fish 
accounted for 58 percent on a value basis 
and fresh fish (iced or frozen) for only 
10 percent, while in 1939 the proportions 
were 50 and 15 percent, respectively. 
During that period exports of fish and 
fish products were divided fairly evenly 
among Great Britain, Germany, the 
United States, Sweden, Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Portugal. 

After the outbreak of war and the sub- 
sequent occupation of Norway and Den- 
mark, many markets for Icelandic salted 
fish were closed. On the other hand, be- 
cause of food shortages in Great Britain, 
there was a growing demand for fresh 
fish there. Consequently in 1940 salted 
fish constituted only 19 percent of ex- 
ports of fish and fish produce, whereas 
frash fish (iced or frozen) accounted for 
53 percent. This change was accentu- 
ated in 1941 when salted fish amounted 
to 17 percent and iced and frozen fish to 
60 percent, and in 1942 when those fig- 
ures were 9 percent and 64 percent, re- 
spectively. 

During the past few years, practically 
all of the exported produce of the Ice- 
landic commercial fisheries went to Great 
Britain (53 percent in 1940, 83 percent in 
1941, and 88 percent in 1942). 

(Continued on p. 33) 
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Argentina 
Tarif}s and Trade Controls 


Coffee and Cocoa: Export Restrictions 
Relazed.—Both coffee and “cacao,” the 
exportation of which was prohibited in 
Argentina last January, are now sub- 
ject only to the issuance of export per- 
mits, as a result of later decrees. De- 
cree No. 148,798, of May 7, 1943, pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of May 21, 
1943, states that export permits for cof- 
fee will be issued when it is considered 
that the supply for the domestic market 
is ample. 

“Cacao” will be given the same treat- 
ment, as the result of the issuance of 
decree No. 148,799, of April 20, 1943, 
published in the Boletin Oficial of May 
15, 1943. The Ministry of Agriculture 
interprets the word “cacao” to include 
not only cacao but all products made 
from it, such as cocoa, chocolate, and 
candies made wholly or partly of choc- 
olate. 

Export permits for tea, coffee, and 
“cacao” may be granted to the Red 
Cross and similar organizations for 
sending these products to prisoners, by 
the terms of decree No. 146,765, of April 
3, 1943, provided supplies for the in- 
ternal market are not threatened. 


[For previous announcement of prohibi- 
tion of exports on the above products, see 
ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 20, 
1943.] 


Cement: Export Prohibitions Ezx- 
tended.—No portland cement may be ex- 
ported from Argentina under the terms 
of decree No. 937, of June 18, 1943, 
published in the Boletin Oficial June 
28, 1943. This decree extends the orig- 
inal restriction on cement exports, 
which applied only to that manufactured 
in plants using fuel oil. Purpose of the 
new measure is to lower construction 
costs, conserve fuel, and assure ade- 
quate cement supplies for the local mar- 
ket. 


[For information on the first restriction, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for February 
20, 1943.]} 


Gum Arabic: Reexports Subject to 
Prior Permit.—Permits are required in 
Argentina for the reexportation of all 
types of gum arabic by the terms of 
decree No. 1757, of July 3, 1943, pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of July 12, 
1943. Permits will be issued by the Min- 
istry of Agriculture when it considers 
that the necessities of the internal mar- 
ket at normal prices are covered for 
@ year. Decree No. 117,860, of April 
15, 1942, which required export permits 
for pharmaceuticals, apparently was in- 
terpreted to apply to include clear re- 
fined gum arabic, which is suitable for 
medicinal use, but not unrefined cloudy 


gum arabic, the uses of which are prin- 


cipally industrial. The present decree 


covers both classes. 


British Malaya 


Transport and Communication 


Restoration of Communication Fac'li- 
ties Reported.—The Japanese claim that 
considerable progress is being made in 
restoring communications facilities in 
Singapore and other parts of Malaya. 

Oversea telegraph service is now avail- 
able between Singapore and Japan 
Proper, China, Manchukuo, Java, North 
Borneo, and Burma. 

It has been reported, by radio, that 
service will soon be extended to French 
Indochina and Thailand. 


British West Indies 


War Commodity Controls 


Food Rationing Established in the 
Bahamas.—Food rationing was estab- 
lished in the Bahamas on July 12, 1943, 
according to a report from Nassau of 





The Cover Picture— 





Sicilian Sulfur 


Until the Allied armies began 
their surprisingly rapid overrun- 
ning of the great island, probably 
few Americans realized that the 
serrated Sicilian landscape, here 
shown, frames the activities of an 
industry of definitely vital moment 
to many activities of the quondam 
“Axis”—namely, the production of 
sulfur. As our feature article this 
week clearly shows, the Nazis will 
unquestionably be “hit where it 
hurts” by the forcible pushing back 
of their sphere of influence from 
Sicily’s sulfur. 

This picture was supplied by an 
office of the American Consular 
Service. 














July 13. At present only New Proyj- 
dence Island and the few nearby cays 
(keys) are affected, but all of the Out 
Islands are expected to be included 
within a short time. The items rationed 
and the amounts allotted to each per- 
son per week are as follows: Lard and 
all substitutes, 8 ounces; sugar (white 
granulated), 16 ounces; rice 16 ounces; 
coffee (roasted), 8 ounces; and salt pork 
(imported), 4 ounces. 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Egg Products, Sirups, Glucose, Poul- 
try, and Game Added to the List of 
Products Requiring Import Permit.—To 
conserve import shipping space for 
commodities essential to the wartime 
economy of Canada, the Canadian Goy- 
ernment issued, in February of this year, 
an order in council which prohibited 
the importation into Canada of an ex- 
tensive group of specified goods except 
under, and in accordance with, the terms 
of a permit issued by, or in behalf of, 
the Minister of National Revenue on the 
advice of the Shipping Priorities Com- 
mittee. 

As a result of the order, American and 
Canadian imports are placed on a more 
nearly equal basis, as the schedule of 
prohibitions closely follows list II of 
General Imports Order M-63 of the 
United States War Production Board. 

The following items were added to the 
schedule of prohibited imports on June 
3, 1943: 

Eggs, egg yolk or egg albumen, dried, evap- 
orated, desiccated, or powdered, whether or 
not sugar or other material be added. 

Sirups and molasses of all kinds, the prod- 
uct of the sugarcane or beet, and all imi- 
tations thereof or substitutes therefor. 

Glucose or grape sugar, glucose sirup and 
corn sirup, or any sirups containing an ad- 
mixture thereof. 

Poultry and game, dead or alive. 


Attention is directed to the fact that 
neither the commodities enumerated 
above nor those in the original order are 
prohibited from importation from the 
United States as the original -order ii 
council specifically states that the pre- 
visions of the order should not apply to 
goods imported from Alaska or from the 
continental United States of America. 


[For previous announcement see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY March 20, 1943.] 


Oranges Continue Duty-Free for Re- 
mainder of Year.—Oranges imported into 
Canada from the United States or from 
any other country entitled to rates under 
the intermediate tariff are to continue 
free of import duty for the remainder of 
the year, according to customs memo- 
randum series D No. 47 (T. C. 131) issued 
by the Department of National Revenue, | 
Ottawa, on July 31, 1943. This exemption | 
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is extended also to imports under the 
general tariff. 

Oranges enter Canada duty-free from 
the United States during the period Jan- 
uary 1 to July 31 under the terms of the 
revised United States-Canada trade 
agreement, but are normally dutiable at 
the rate of 35 cents per cubic foot from 
August 1 to December 31. 

The continuance of duty-free entry is 
part of the program to hold down the 
prices of important food commodities, it 
was stated by the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board when making the announce- 
ment. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


The Board has subsidized oranges 
since December 1, 1942. At present the 
subsidy covers any cost above $3.50 a box 
f. o. b. California points or $2.14 per 
bushel basket f. o. b. Florida points, 
provided purchase is made under the 
O. P. A. ceiling. 

Imports of oranges from any source 
have been exempted from the war ex- 
change tax of 10 percent ad valorem since 
December 21, 1942. 

Butadiene and Ethyl Benzine for use 
in Canadian Manufactures: Duty- and 
Tax-Free.—Duty-free entry into Canada 
is accorded imports of butadiene and 











Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


(Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 


Nazis’ Unparalleled Skill in Bleeding Conquered Countries White 


The contribution of the conquered to the German war effort is difficult to 
appraise. Financial contribution does not take into account outright con- 
fiscation of materials, food, equipment, plant, livestock, the starvation 
standard of living imposed by the Nazis, and forced labor rendered at ex- 
tremely low wages or no wage (beyond subsistence of sorts). Yet, even 
purely financial contribution, measurable in terms of money, is not to be 
overlooked. It has been estimated that Germany’s war expenditures in the 
fiscal year 1941-42 amounted to a total of approximately 100,000,000,000 
marks. This figure was arrived at by adding up the volume of internal bor- 
rowing at 52,000,000,000 marks, receipts from taxation at 32,000,000,000, other 
internal revenue at 6,000,000,000, and occupation levies paid by conquered 
countries to the amount of 10,000,000,000. To the latter sum must be added 
some 7,000,000,000 marks borrowed in conquered countries from central and 
commercial banks through growing, unpaid clearing balances, and by other 
means. 

The total financial contribution of countries outside the Reich thus adds 
up to the considerable amount of 17,000,000,000 marks, or about 17 percent 
of German war expenditures. Nonfinancial contributions must be higher. 
By way of comparison, Germany’s national income in the same period has 
been estimated at 115,000,000,000 marks, computed at factor cost. 

We have no reliable figures on the expenditures of Germany’s satellites 
except Italy, which spent about a tenth as much as Germany and less than 
half of the contribution of the occupied countries. 

The conquered contribute a much higher share in terms of real factors. 
Even when Germany “pays” for the goods she “buys,” the conquered people 
really foot the bill. In almost every case, Germany orders the conquered 
country to create additional purchasing power in the way of bank or clearing 
credit, and then draws on such credit. It does not much matter whether 
the claims are called payment for costs of occupation, tax for protection 
(in the “Protectorate”), fines and tributes, or whether they are nominally 
granted as loans. Nobody—least of all, the conquered—has any illusions 
about repayment of so-called loans and advances. If Germany wins, the 
conquered will be slaves; if she loses, they will be beggars. 

The exact figures for the “cost of occupation” are available only for 
France and a few of the other victims. It is known, however, that large 
surpluses remain in all cases after actual disbursements to occupying armies 
and payments for their subsistence are made. These amounts are added to 
the sums that accumulate on the clearing accounts for delivery of goods 
and services to Germany. 

Even sources that have on occasion been suspected of pro-Nazi leanings 
admit the tremendous volume of supplies obtained by Germany through the 
European clearing system. According to their data, the amount of claims 
against Germany, accumulated on clearing accounts, increased about 15 times 
between the summer of 1940 and 1942. 

The relative importance of these claims is best illustrated by the fact that 
they represented double the entire bank-note issue in Denmark, one-third 
more than the note issue in Bohemia-Moravia, 80 percent more in Bulgaria, 
50 percent more in Holland, and so forth. 

The art of bleeding a country white has been carried by the Nazis to an 
all-time high. Occupation methods have been perfected to the stage where 
it has become highly profitable, both in terms of real factors and in terms 
of money, to seize a country and to exploit it with complete disregard for 
the welfare and wishes of the local population. 

(From “The Legacy of Nazism: The Economic and Social Consequences of 
Totalitarianism,” by Dr. Frank Munk, Lecturer in Economics at the University of Cali- 
fornia. Publisher: The Macmillan Co., New York City. The above is Foreign 
Commerce Weekly's third and last brief excerpt from Dr. Munk’s new book.) 
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ethyl benzine for use in Canadian manu- 
factures by orders in council effective 
May 1 and June 15, 1943, which estab- 
lished two new tariff items (849 and 850) 
according to customs memoranda series 
D No. 47 (T. C. 123 and T. C. 128) re- 
spectively, published by the Department 
of National Revenue, Ottawa, on May 
29 and July 3. 

In addition to the duty-free provision, 
both products are exempted also from 
the war exchange tax of 10 percent ad 
valorem. 


Transport and Communication 


Progress of Industrial Transit Plan.— 
A plan for the utilization of automobiles 
to solve the transportation problem has 
been inaugurated in Canada under Can- 
ada’s Industrial Transit Plan. This pro- 
gram permits special gasoline rations to 
owners of cars who transport workers to 
essential war industries, but the seating 
capacity of cars must be fully utilized as 
a condition for obtaining extra rations. 
This plan is restricted to plants which are 
engaged 75 percent or more in war work, 
and to dairies, wood-cutting operations, 
the fuel industry and some seasonal op- 
erations, such as canning. 

In March there were 500 plants operat- 
ing under this plan. In June the number 
increased to 1,573, with a total of 48,725 
cars in operation and nearly 25 percent 
of the workers utilizing this method of 
transport. : 

In the Toronto district 387 plants have 
come under this plan, with 11,700 cars 
participating. The saturation point, es- 
timated at 50,000 cars, has practically 
been reached, indicating the widespread 
acceptance of this program. 

Greyhound Lines Request Permission 
to Operate Helicopter Line.—Permission 
to operate a helicopter air line, after the 
war, aS feeder services in the areas 
served by the Canadian Greyhound Lines 
has been requested by the manager of the 
Toronto office, who stated that the com- 
pany felt that the helicopter as a method 
of transportation would have a great fu- 
ture after war and the company wished 
to pioneer it. 

The company hopes to inaugurate an 
experimental service possibly between 
Brantford, London, and Toronto in the 
event the request is granted and equip- 
ment is made available. 


China 


Economic Conditions 


Throughout Free China the crop pros- 
pects have been greatly improved by the 
widespread rains that took place during 
June, relieving fears of a food shortage 
and causing prices of rice and wheat to 
decline from the extreme peaks they 
had reached early in the month. Prices 
of food in Chungking are still regarded 
as comparatively moderate, but there 
was a 20 percent advance in the price 
of coal. 

Although an increase in Free China’s 
production of cotton is anticipated for 
1943, as a result of Government encour- 
agement, prices of cotton cloth have 
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Latin American Air-Transport Operations 
Up 50 Percent in 3 Years 


bean. 


Brazil to the United States. 
centrates. 


laria. 


United States farms. 





Air lines operating in the other Americas have shown an increase of 
nearly 50 percent in scheduled miles flown in the last 3 years. 

The Office of Air Transport Information of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
reports an average for these air lines of 760,993 scheduled miles flown per 
week for the early part of 1943. This compares with an estimated 511,500 
scheduled miles per week in 1940, soon after the start of the war. 

Much of this remarkable growth has resulted from the war, the accompany- 
ing shortage of ship space, and the need for greater speed. 

New routes have opened in regions like the Amazon Basin and the Carib- 
They transport technicians and specialists to help develop rubber, 
quinine, and other strategic products of the countries to the south. They 
carry medical men to aid in the inter-American health program. 

The air lines have proved indispensable for speedy wartime freight trans- 
portation. They rush industrial diamonds, for precision cutting jobs, from 
They bring out rubber and mineral con- 


They transport seeds to plant cinchona trees, for quinine to combat ma- 
They speed derris cuttings to points in the other Americas where 
they are planted to produce rotenone, a valuable insecticide needed on 


The increased mileage has been brought about both by more flights over 
existing routes and by the opening of new routes. 
has stimulated improvements in speed and efficiency. 


The added business 








continued to rise, with an advance in 
the Chungking black-market prices dur- 
ing June of 17 percent. 

New industrial enterprises begun dur- 
ing the month included a cigarette fac- 
tory and a cotton mill of 10,000 spindles, 
both in Yunnan Province. On the other 
hand, several small alcohol distilleries 
have been closed in Yunnan, and it is re- 
ported that the remaining distilleries in 
the Province have been operating at 
only a fraction of capacity because of 
shortages of.raw materials. 

On June 3 a complete reorganization 
of Free China’s industrial cooperatives 
was begun. 

Two of the leading Government- 
owned bus companies, the Southwest 
Transport Co. and the China Transport 
Co., have merged in the interests of 
economy and efficiency, according to an 
announcement issued July 1. 

On June 1 the Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia & China opened a 
branch at Chungking, making the sec- 
ond British bank to establish a branch 
in that city. 

It is announced that an export quota 
for China teas has been fixed, of 200,000 
chests for 1943, but the quantity shipped 
will depend upon shipping priority and 
market demand. 

Currency inflation continues gather- 
ing momentum, despite measures that 
have been taken to get it under control. 


Transport and Communication 


South Manchuria Railway Co. In- 
creases Budget.—The South Manchuria 
Railway Co. has authorized the addition 
of 40,000,000 yen to its 1943-44 fiscal 
year budget of 485,000,000 yen, states a 
Japanese broadcast. This is the largest 
budget established by the company and 
the additional expenditure is to be used 
to speed up transportation facilities 
along the main line of the railway. 


Telephone Line Extended From Shang- 
hai to Hankow.—The Central China 
Telecommunications Co. reported in 
May that a telephone line had been 
extended from Shanghai to Hankow, 
says a Japanese radio broadcast. Di- 
rect service was scheduled to begin 
June 1. 


Colombia 


Transport and Communication 


River Shipping Services Coordi- 
nated.—Improvement in shipping on the 
Magdalena River in Colombia is ex- 
pected through the coordination of sery- 
ices of two of the principal companies. 
A scheduled regular weekly service from 
Cartagena to the interior has been inau- 
gurated. 

The steamship company which op- 
erated services only from Barranquilla 
has purchased the vessels owned or con- 
trolled by the company operating out 
of Cartagena. Traffic moves out of Car- 
tagena by river boats and barges through 
the Dique canal to the Magdalena River 
and on to interior ports, or cargo is car- 
ried by rail to Calamar for transfer to 
boats from Barranquilla. Closer coop- 
eration under the new organization is 
expected to speed up service. 


Costa Rica 


Economic Conditions 


High prices and the consequent in- 
crease in the cost of living constituce 
Costa Rica’s: most serious economic 
problem and are causing widespread 
concern and some hardship among the 
salaried and laboring classes. In re- 
sponse to a growing demand by the pub- 
lic for drastic action to curb profiteering, 
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which is to a large degree responsible 
for high prices, Congress, on June 25 
appointed a special commission to study 
the problem, and the first of the pro. 
posed measures has received Congres. 
sional and Presidential approval and was 
promulgated on July 10. It provides 
that any merchant or manufacturer se}]-. 
ing goods at a net profit of more than 
20 percent will be subject to imprison. 
ment for from 1 to 6 months, and, after 
a second offense, will be prohibited from 
engaging in trade or industry within 1 
year after the end of the war. 

Other than the rise in prices and cost 
of living, there was little change in eco- 
nomic conditions during May and June, 
Some of the larger business houses in 
San Jose reported increased sales, fol- 
lowing the arrival of new stocks. In 
the rural districts, trade was partic- 
ularly brisk. 

Acute shortages of commodities essen- 
tial to the country’s economic life sti}] 
exist. The most pressing need is for 
cement, the lack of which has caused 
a stoppage of paving and other public 
works, although the arrival of recent 
shipments has somewhat eased the sity- 
ation. Other articles in short supply are 
paraffin, certain kinds of paper, ferti- 
lizers, agricultural machinery, staple 
tools such a machetes and shovels, and 
raw materials for candles and matches, 

Government finances registered a defi- 
cit of 1,963,598 colones for April, no data 
as yet being available for May. A def- 
inite improvement, however, in the public 
finances should soon be visible as a result 
of the economy measures set in motion 
by the new Minister of Finance. A large 
saving will be effected in amounts due 
public works contractors, who have 
agreed to a discount of 15 percent upon 
payment in cash instead of defense 
bonds. Credit appears to be adequate, 
despite the strict policy of the banks. 
The various projects sponsored by the 
United States continue to put into circu- 
lation large sums which add to the al- 
ready increased purchasing power. 


AGRICULTURE 


Coffee exporters report that the market 
is in good shape and that coffee will be 
exported as fast as shipping facilities are 
available. June exports to the United 
States were about 74,401 bags (of 60 kilo- 
grams each), compared with 46,729 bags 
for May and 12,675 bags for June 1942. 

Banana exports of 268,153 stems in 
May 1943, compared with 48,082 stems in 
May 1942, record the success of the new 
banana plantations on the west coast. 
All were shipped to the United States. 

New competitive export markets in 
Colombia and Mexico account for the 
decrease in cocoa exports to the United 
States from 791,033 pounds in June 1942 
to 150,000 pounds in June 1943. 

The Institute of Inter-American Af- 
fairs continued to ship crops and fruits 
from Costa Rica to the Canal Zone, which 
in May amounted to 178,000 pounds. 
Also shipped to the Canal Zone by the 
Army Quartermaster Corps were 770,000 
pounds of sugar, 54,300 pounds of or- 
anges, and 5,580 pounds of grapefruit, all 
of which were raised in Costa Rica for 
that purpose. 
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The abaca plantations of the Com- 
pafiia Bananera de Costa Rica continued 
to progress satisfactorily. 

The Rubber Development Corporation 
again expanded its operations during 
June. Exports in that month were 106,- 
736 pounds of crude rubber, an increase 
over the low figure of 71,898 pounds for 
May, but considerably less than the 155,- 
980 pounds reported for April. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Total exports for April, the latest 
month for which figures are available, 
increased sharply over those of April 
1942. The United States extended its 
lead as a consumer of Costa Rican coffee. 
bananas, cocoa, and rubber. 

Although there was an increase in the 
value of total imports in April 1943, as 
compared with April 1942, the volume, 
as was to be expected, fell off. The quan- 
tity of imports supplied by the United 
States in that month represented a severe 
decline, but the decrease in value was less 
marked. Shipping shortages, United 
States export restrictions, and newly 
found sources of supply in Mexico and 
Central America were responsible. 


LABOR 


Labor is making the most of the scar- 
city of, and demand for, its services. A 
threatened strike by the workers on the 
Northern Railway was avoided by the 
granting of higher wages and better 
working conditions, 


Cost OF LIVING 


The general index of wholesale prices, 
for the first time in a long period, 
showed a slight decrease from the pre- 
ceding month, standing at 184.14 for 
June, as compared with 190.07 for May. 
Approximately the same decline was evi- 
dent in the subindexes for domestic goods 
and for imported goods, and the general 
index of the cost of living also was rela- 
tively favorable, standing at 179.15 for 
June, compared with 177.22 for May. An 
examination of the figures for June 1942, 
when the wholesale prices index was 134 
and the cost of living index 124.40, shows 
the rise that has taken place during the 


last year. 
Cuba 


Economic Conditions 


The Cuban Government has estab- 
lished maximum rates for the supplying 
of water, light, power, and gas services, 
and for public-service transportation of 
freight and passengers according to de- 
cree No, 2014, effective upon publication 
in the Gaceta Oficial of July 10, 1943. 
The decree states that the maximum 
rates, those which were in effect at the 
promulgation of the decree, cannot be 
increased during the present state of 
war and 6 months after the termination 
thereof unless higher prices can be 
justified. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Alcohol: Export Prohibition Except 
Under Stipulated Conditions Extended 
to Other Alcohol Products——The pro- 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


hibition on the exportation of alcohol 
from Cuba except upon presentation of 
proof that domesti¢ quota requirements 
have been satisfied has been extended to 
apply to aguardiente and all other spirit- 
uous liquors for human consumption, 
according to a resolution of the ORPA 
(Office of Price Regulation and Supply) 
promulgated in the Gaceta Oficial of 
July 20, 1943. 

The resolution also states that “certifi- 
cates of availability” no longer need be 
presented to the Customs in effecting ex- 
portation—instead, a “partial certifi- 
cate” made out by the exporter which 
attests to the existence of a “certificate 
of availability” must be submitted. 

[For announcement of the establishment 


of the export embargo on alcohol see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 7, 1943.] 


Denmark 


Transport and Communication 


Transportation Situation Acute.—The 
transportation situation in Denmark is 
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acute, according to recent reports in the 
European press. 

Railway traffic is seriously handi- 
capped by lack of locomotives, and street- 
car and bus services in the Copenhagen 
area have been curtailed or temporarily 
suspended. 

In northern Jutland, some of the buses 
of the State Railways are being oper- 
ated on locally obtained natural gas. 
The company that is exploiting the ex- 
tensive deposits of gas in that area states 
that in 1942 its production was the equiv- 
alent of 44,000 gallons of gasoline. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Economic Conditions 


Economic conditions throughout June 
continued good in the Dominican Re- 
public, and trade moved at a satisfac- 
tory pace. A favorable import and ex- 
port situation acted to stimulate com- 








Barcelona’s International Sample Fair Reported Successful 





The eleventh Official and International Sample Fair of Barcelona opened 
on June 10 and closed June 25. Despite world conditions, reportedly this 
year’s Fair was very successful, and, from a domestic point of view, it ranked 
high among similar fairs held throughout Europe. 

Although exhibits were for the major part domestic, Spanish possessions 
and a few foreign countries participated officially. A Moroccan Bazar, 
housed in typical Moroccan buildings, showed a variety of native foods, 
wines, and hand-made articles. Spanish exhibits covered a broad field, with 
heavier industries well represented, especially in the machinery, machine- 
tool, and metal-working lines, and with products of native craftsmanship 
predominating in many displays. 

The National Textile Syndicate presented a display of textiles ranging 
from silk handkerchiefs to woolen rugs. The section of this group devoted 
to cotton was of special interest, showing bales of cotton, each tagged with 
country of origin—Argentina, Brazil, Egypt, Congo, Spain, and the United 
States. 

The National Industrial Institute showed charts, maps, and photographs 
of State industries, including a large working model of a submarine engine 
and drive with propeller in action. The history of paper manufacture, 
with a map outlining the route its history followed, from eastern Asia to 
southern Europe, proved of decided interest to visitors. 

One of the more popular displays, also, was that of the film industry. 
Branches of five United States film distributors presented worth-while 
exhibits in this, the industry’s first participation in the Barcelona Fair. 

The official foreign exhibits included those from Switzerland, Sweden, 
Hungary, Denmark, and Chile, while several other countries were repre- 
sented by exhibits entered by company agents in Barcelona. The Swiss 
exhibit—possibly the best of the foreign ones—included a sizable display of 
watches and textiles, with tourism given a prominent spot. Machinery, 
including a portable, manually operated radio sender, attracted much atten- 
tion. Conceded by many visitors to be second only to Switzerland’s, the 
Swedish display specialized in machinery, showing, among other things, an 
Atlas Diesel air compressor, electrically operated railway-crossing signal 
lights, lighthouse signal lamps, and radios. 

A well-arranged group of agricultural products, brilliantly colored home- 
made textiles, and a few miscellaneous domestic products such as incan- 
descent lamps and small tools was Hungary’s contribution, while Denmark 
entered a modest but attractive display of Jensen glassware. 

Chile built its display around agriculture, with a creditable collection of 
native hand-made rugs. While the United States did not participate offi- 
cially, industrial interests were represented by attractive exhibits contrib- 
uted by local representatives of a number of important American firms. 

Several other countries were officially represented in this very worth 
while though small fair. 

Attendance was estimated at 1,200,000, as compared with only 973,512 
last — while there were 1,642 exhibitors participating, as against but 875 
in 1942. 
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merce and agriculture. No food short- 
ages occurred during the month. 
Wholesale and retail sales were com- 
parable with those of the corresponding 
period in 1941. Merchants’ stocks were 
in good condition owing to the arrival of 
two vessels from the United States which 
made imports for June the greatest of 
any month in 1943. Exports, larger than 
in past periods, are still lagging with 
regard to crops other than sugar. Heavy 
rains occurred during the month, caus- 
ing some damage to crops and tempo- 
rarily disrupting the Land-Water Sup- 
ply Route by destroying a small portion 
of the road used in Haiti. However, 
this was quickly repaired and operations 
were resumed. 


AGRICULTURE 


The grinding of sugar this season has 
been hampered greatly by heavy rains, 
the 1943 monthly production never 
reaching that of last year. No molasses 
shipments have been made for more 
than a year, and the immediate future 
does not promise any change. Cocoa 
has been produced in large quantities, 
but exports have been relatively small, 
and, with warehouses filled to capac- 
ity, exporters are showing concern. Rice 
production has not begun on a large 
scale as yet, and the damage of recent 
rains has therefore not been ascertained. 
Heavy rains also hampered the tobacco 
crop. 


Ecuador. 


Economic Conditions 
GENERAL SITUATION 


One of the principal problems con- 
fronting the Ecuadoran Government, 
banks, and- businessmen, during May 
1943, was inflation and the fear of its 
increase. Efforts on the part of the 
Government to control prices of food- 
stuffs and other essential commodities 
have not been very successful, owing to 
lack of enforcement of measures taken 
to establish ceiling prices. Speculation 
in foodstuffs and other essential com- 
modities continued. 

Drugs and pharmaceuticals have 
shown a spectacular increase in price 
within the past few months. The Gov- 
ernment was reported to be studying 
two plans to remedy the situation. The 
first plan is a general increase in the 
minimum wage scale, especially for those 
in the lower categories of labor. The 
second plan is the lowering of the sucre- 
dollar rate of exchange, which, it is 
claimed, will lower the cost of imported 
foodstuffs and other essential commod- 
ities and permit the country to take ad- 
vantage of the present abundance of dol- 
lar exchange to improve the position 
of the sucre and thereby improve the 
entire economic position of the country. 
One specific suggestion was to lower the 
present rate of 13.70 sucres to the dol- 
lar to 12 sucres to the dollar with addi- 
tional downward revisions as opportun- 
ity offers. 

The moderate export balance of trade 
in Ecuador in 1942 has this year as- 
sumed large and serious proportions 
and, to a large degree, is responsible 
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East Indies Communica- 
tions: Are Japs “Restor- 
ing” Them? 


“The telegraph station at Man- 
okari, in the Jap-occupied part of 
Netherlands New Guinea, has been 
repaired, thus ‘completing’ tele- 
graphic communications between 
Japan and all occupied areas,” the 
Japanese-controlled Batavia radio 
announced in a recent broadcast. 

A well-developed communica- 
tions system with more than a 
hundred radio-telegraph and tele- 
phone stations had been estab- 
lished by the Dutch, but this was 
destroyed almost completely at the 
time of the Japanese invasion, in 
line with the government’s 
“scorched earth” policy. 

Previous enemy broadcasts had 
reported the restoration of com- 
munications to other important 
cities, such as Medan in Sumatra, 
Bandjermasin in Borneo, and Ma- 
cassar in Celebes. 

An official of the Netherlands 
Indies government points out that, 
because of the close cooperation of 
the Indonesian operators in the 
scorched-earth policy, it is doubt- 
ful whether the old communica- 
tions system is in more than par- 
tial operation, even now. The 
Japanese broadcast, he says, indi- 
cates that after a year and a half 
of occupation the enemy has not 
been able to link up more than a 
few of the larger cities with the 
outside world. 











for the inflationary trends of the coun- 
try. Dollars continue to enter into the 
country from United States Government 
loans and expenditures and from the 
continued heavy exports to the United 
States, while the country is unable to 
use these dollar balances because of in- 
adequate importations. 

On May 2, 1943, radiotelegraphic 
service between Ecuador and _ the 
United States was officially inaugurated. 
The new service will be operated in Ecua- 
dor by the Government Communications 
Department and will afford direct tele- 
graphic communication throughout the 
Americas with the exception of Lima, 
Peru. The service will eventually in- 
clude radiotelephonic communications. 
It was expected that the service would 
actually be available to the public about 
August 1,1943. The charge for messages 
to New York has been established at the 
rate of 35 cents a word. 

During May the Government issued 
the following decrees directly affecting 
the economy and life of the country: 


(1) A decree of May 8, 1943, condemned 
certain eucalyptus-tree plantations in the 
Province of Cotopaxi in order to counteract 
the outbreak of a plague attacking the 
eucalyptus in this area and to prevent its 
spreading, which might seriously affect the 
entire forest reserves of the country. 
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(2) An executive decree (No. 712) of May 
14, 1943, established a rigid control over aj] 
transactions involving wheat or wheat flour 
All holders of wheat and wheat flour are 
required to declare stocks on hand within 3 
days from May 14, with an indication of the 
quality, location of the wheat or flour, ete 
The decree virtually created a State monopoly 
of all wheat and wheat-flour transactions ang 
was issued in view of the reported shortage 
of this essential commodity; 

(3) A decree of May 16, 1943, created a 
Department of Fine Arts as a section of the 
Ministry of Public Education. This De- 
partment was given charge of the care of 
schools, artistic works and monuments in 
the country, the censoring of motion pictures 
and encouragement and guidance of the na- 
tional theater. An initial budget of 10,000 
sucres was set up for the maintenance of this 
Department; and 

(4) An executive decree of May 25, 1943 
suspended all postal, telegraphic, and radio. 
telegraphic communications with the Axis 
countries, as well as countries occupied by 
the Axis. The only exception to this decree 
was with reference to communications sent 
through the medium of the Red Cross or to 
official correspondence duly authorized by 
the Minister of State. 


AGRICULTURE 


May is the last month in the evele of 
the coffee year and therefore coffee re- 
ceipts were smaller than in previous 
months. Cocoa receipts likewise de- 
clined, inasmuch as the peak of the har- 
vest was reached during April. There 
was also a decline in rubber production, 
owing to the unusually heavy rains in 
the preceding months which impeded the 
rubber tappers. The rainy season came 
to an end by the middle of May. The 
rainfall during the 5 months of the 
present rainy season was perhaps heavier 
than in recent years. 

The cotton crop this year will be su- 
perior to that of recent years and will 
come much closer than usual to satisfy- 
ing domestic requirements. There is 
some talk of exporting cotton this year, 
but these reports are probably too opti- 
mistic. The Ministry of Agriculture has 
stated that the 1943 cotton crop will 
amount to about 180,000 quintals (of 
101.4 pounds each) of raw cotton, as com- 
pared with a crop of 172,000 quintals in 
1942. The cotton consumption of the 
Ecuadoran textile industry in 1942 was 
estimated at 63,000 quintals of ginned 
cotton. Consumption of cotton this year 
by the textile industry is expected to 
show a considerable increase because of 
difficulties encountered in importing tex- 
tiles from producing nations, 

Tagua prices on the local market have 
improved, in view of brighter prospects 
of exports to the United States. 

The Ecuadoran public expects good 
results from the visit of the former Ecua- 
doran Secretary of the Treasury and the 
President of the Ecuadoran Development 
Corporation to Washington in connection 
with possible loans to agriculturists to 
increase the production of rubber, cin- 
chona bark, balsa wood, and other 
commodities. 
production of cinchona bark and the 
manufacturing of quinine products in 
Ecuador received further consideration 
during May. It is hoped that these plans 
will produce results within a few months. 

The 1943 cocoa harvest is estimated 
to be the largest in recent years. The 
demand from the United States for Ecua- 
doran cocoa continued very active 
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hout May. With the exception of 
aovail shipments of cocoa to Bolivia, all 
the Ecuadoran cocoa exported in May 
was sent to the United States. Neverthe- 
Jess, it was reported in trade circles that 
Argentina was offering better prices for 
cocoa than the United States and that 
some contracts for shipments of cocoa 
to that country had already been con- 
cluded. The price for Ecuadoran cocoa 
on the domestic market increased 
slightly. 

Of the 3,000 quintals (of 101.4 pounds 
each) of coffee delivered at Guayaquil 
during the month, 1,000 quintals were 
shipped to the interior to satisfy require- 
ments in the mountainous area. Prac- 
tically all the coffee delivered during 
May was of poor quality and for that 
reason prices continued to decline. The 
new crop was expected to enter the mar- 
ket by the middle of June. The 1943 
coffee crop is expected to be normal, if 
not better than that of 1942. Shipping 
space was readily available for all coffee 
offered for export to the United States. 
With the exception of small shipments 
of coffee to Chile, all the Ecuadoran cof- 
fee exported during May was shipped to 
the United States. 

The Ecuadoran Government raised the 
embargo on the exportation of rice after 
June 1, 1943. The decree provided that 
during the year from June 1, 1943, to 
May 31, 1944, rice may be exported up 
to 800,000 quintals (of 101.4 pounds 
each). Should the domestic price in- 
crease disproportionately, however, re- 
strictions on further exports would be 
imposed. The publication of the decree 
permitting rice exports started prepara- 
tions for heavy shipments of this cereal 
to Bolivia, Chile, Cuba, Peru, and 
Venezuela. 

There is a considerable shortage of 
rice in Peru and consequently exports 
to that country should be heavier than 
in recent years. On the other hand, 
Ecuadoran rice exporters have developed 
a considerable market for their product 
in Cuba and hope to maintain this mar- 
ket. There have even been a number 
of requests from the United States with 
regard to Ecuadoran rice, and actual 
shipments of rice to the United States 
were expected to be made in June. As 
in past years, rice exporters are already 
beginning to worry about finding ade- 
quate shipping space to move the crop. 
It is estimated that the 1943 crop will 
amount to 1,800,000 or 2,000,000 quintals. 
Rice delivered at the mill during May 
was quoted at 50 sucres per quintal, and 
the average price for hulled rice was 
60 sucres. 

Despite the ceiling price placed by the 
Government, speculation in sugar was 
reported in May and certain manipu- 
lators attempted to increase the price of 
this commodity. In a countermove-the 
municipality of Guayaquil purchased 
32,000 quintals (of 101.4 pounds each) of 
Sugar for delivery to retailers at the 
price set by the Government, namely 
48 sucres per quintal. The ban on the 
exportation of sugar has been main- 
tained by the Government since last 
year and this effort on the part of spec- 
ulators to increase the price of this com- 
modity should make the Government 
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more determined than ever not to lift 
the ban on sugar exportation. The har- 
vesting of the new sugar crop was to 
begin in June. Accurate data with re- 
gard to the 1943 crop are not as yet 
available. 


FOREST PRODUCTS 


Toward the middle of May it was an- 
nounced that the number of American 
firms authorized to import balsa wood 
would be increased and that the Board 
of Economic Warfare would itself effect 
purchases of this essential war material 
whenever it was found necessary to en- 
ter the market as a stabilizing influence. 
The immediate effect of these new de- 
velopments was an increase in the prices 
of balsa wood. By the end of May, 9 
to 9.50 sucres per palmo was being paid 
for the better grades of balsa wood. Ex- 
ports of balsa wood for the 4-month pe- 
riod, January—April 1943, were more than 
65 percent higher than exports during 
the similar period during 1942. 

Exports of cinchona bark deolined 
considerably during May as compared 
with previous months, for the reason 
that the Ecuadoran Development Cor- 
poration had not yet completed its plans 
for the purchase and shipment of this 
commodity. Cinchona bark producers 
continued to express enthusiasm over 
the recent cinchona agreement with the 
United States and were optimistic with 
regard to the future of this commodity. 
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During the month of April 1943, the 
value of Ecuadoran exports was more 
than three times the value of its imports, 
and the volume of exports was more than 
eleven times the volume of imports. The 
value of imports in April 1943 was less 
than one-half the value of imports in 
April 1942, and the volume was only two- 
fifths the volume of imports in April 
1942. While the value of exports in 
April 1943 was more than twice the value 
of exports in the corresponding month 
of 1942, the volume of those exports was 
more than six times as high as in April 
1942. 





House Is “Packed”? Right! 


Several enterprising British air- 
men are claiming credit for having 
the smallest regular motion-pic- 
ture theater in the world. 

One of the officers at a training 
camp wanted to show instruc- 
tional films to groups of his men— 
usually not more than a dozen at 
a time. No suitable building could 
be found within less than 2 miles, 
but a searching party discovered 
a large packing case in which the 
fuselage of a plane had been 
shipped. This they converted into 
a “theater,” complete with a fire- 
proof projection room and ade- 
quate ventilation and exits. 

Films are now being shown 
daily, and it is reported that “the 
house is packed” for every per- 
formance. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import and Exchange Regulations Re- 
vised.—New regulations governing the 
operations of the Ecuadoran Department 
of Control of Exchange and Imports 
were established by a decree, dated June 
26, 1943, effective June 28, 1943. 

Under the new decree, quarterly ex- 
change quotas for importers and other 
exchange requirements have been abol- 
ished. No limit is now placed on the 
amount of exchange which may be 
granted to established merchants for 
the importation of merchandise. Like- 
wise, the former provision requiring cer- 
tain percentages of foreign exchange to 
be allocated for various requirements of 
the country, such as for the Govern- 
ment, public utilities, agriculture, indus- 
try and other essential uses, and for 
individual quotas for the general import 
trade has been canceled. The provi- 
sion which stipulated that the legal re- 
serve of the Central Bank must not fall 
below 35 percent continues in force. 

Import permits will be granted on the 
basis of exchange authorized as pre- 
viously, but none of the permits granted 
may be extended, and they will expire if 
the articles to which they apply are not 
shipped within 180 days from the date 
the permit was granted. 

In emergency cases, it is provided that 
the Ecuadoran Diplomatic Missions and 
the Financial Adviser of the Ecuadoran 
Embassy at Washington may authorize 
consuls to visa shipping documents 
without a specific import permit. 

The decree also authorizes the Min- 
ister of Finance to issue a new control 
regulation in which are noted modifica- 
tions of the present decree. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of No- 
vember 16, 1940, for notice of previous ex- 
change regulations, as set forth by Execu- 
tive Decree No. 25, of October 16, 1940, 
which is superseded by the new decree. ]} 


Egypt 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


“Meatless Day’ Restrictions Modi- 
fied—Since January 17, 1942, Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday have been 
meatless days in Egypt, and the slaugh- 
tering of animals for purposes of meat 
supply is prohibited from Sunday noon 
to Wednesday noon. A proclamation is- 
sued February 10, 1943, and published 
in the Journal Officiel of Egypt of that 
date empowers the Minister of Supply 
to authorize the relaxing of these re- 
Strictions in certain localities to satisfy 
unforeseen needs. 

Government Controls Sales of Tractors 
and Threshing Machines.—The sale of 
tractors, threshing machines, and acces- 
sories, in Egypt is prohibited, except 
with the special authorization of the 
Ministry of Agriculutre, according to a 
proclamation issued June 23, 1943, and 
published in the Journal Officiel of Egypt 
of that date. All owners of such equip- 
ment are required to report to the Min- 
istry of Public Works the quantity on 
hand, as well as the type, model, and 
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horsepower of each machine and the kind 
of fuel used. 

Restriction of Restaurant Food Con- 
sumption Authorized—The Egyptian 
Minister of Commerce and Industry has 
been empowered to impose certain re- 
strictions on the consumption of food- 
stuffs in restaurants, hotels, bars, and 
similar public establishments, according 
to a proclamation issued February 10, 
1943, and published in the Journal Of- 
ficiel of Egypt of the same date. 

Maximum Wholesale Prices for Alco- 
holic Beverages to be Established.—Pro- 
vision has been made for the establish- 
ment by the Egyptian Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industry of a committee to 
fix maximum wholesale prices for alco- 
holic beverages imported into, or made 
in, Egypt, according to a proclamation 
issued February 10, 1943, and published 
in the Journal Officiel of Egypt of the 
same date. Persons selling such bever- 
ages at prices above those fixed will be 
liable to fine or imprisonment or both. 

Penalties Provided for Violation of 
Egyptian Government Food Contracts.— 
Anyone refusing to fill Egyptian Govern- 
ment contracts for the supply of food- 
stuffs renders himself liable to a fine of 
from £E100 to £E1,000, or to imprison- 
ment for not more than 2 years, or to 
both, according to a proclamation issued 
February 10, 1943, and published in the 
Journal Officiel of Egypt of the same 
date. 


French Equatorial 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Postage Stamps: Exportation Subject 
to License.—Postage stamps may be ex- 
ported from French Equatorial Africa 
to foreign countries only after obtain- 
ing an export license from the Direction 
General of Commercial Exchanges at 
Brazzaville, according to a notice pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of that col- 
ony on May 15, 1943. 

Such licenses contain a commitment 
by the exporter to turn over the exchange 
value to the local Exchange Office. 

As an exception, exchanges of post- 
age stamps of French Equatorial Africa 
against foreign stamps may be permit- 
ted without export license, with the res- 
ervation that their amount is to be lim- 
ited and that each shipment is to be 
subject to prior approval of the Direc- 
tion General of Commercial Exchanges. 


Madagascar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Industrial Garnets: No Longer Re- 
served for Official Purchase by Allied 
Government Agencies.—The French au- 
thorities in London have agreed with the 
Governments of the United Kingdom, 
the United States, and the Union of 
South Africa to withdraw industrial gar- 
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nets from the list of the raw materials 
reserved for official purchase from Mad- 
agascar by Allied Government agencies, 
according to an announcement in the 
Board of Trade Journal, London, July 
10, 1943. 


Industrial garnets will now be avail- 
able for purchase through normal trade 
channels, subject to license requirements 
and availability of shipping space. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 
15, 1943, for announcement of the agree- 


ment as of May 8, 1943, fixing the list of 
reserved foodstuffs and raw materials.]} 


Netherlands Indies 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Lines Restored in Java.—All 
railway lines in eastern Java destroyed 
at the time cf the evacuation have been 
restored and there has been a resump- 
tion of traffic on the line between Babad 
and Toeban, according to a Japanese 
broadcast. 


Newfoundland 


Transport and Communication 


Decline in Railway Traffic.—The vol- 
ume of freight carried by the Newfound- 
land Railway has declined appreciably. 
Car loadings in April 1943 totaled 2,881 
as compared with 3,418 in April 1942. 
The figures for the first 3 weeks in May 
of each of the 2 years were 2,307 and 
3,145, respectively. This decline is at- 
tributed to the decrease in the volume of 
general imports as a result of scarcity of 
supplies and to import restrictions, also 
because of the completion of major con- 
struction projects. 

Passenger travel continues heavy and 
traffic prospects are good, with volume 
still well above pre-war totals. 
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Nigeria 


Economic Conditions 


SHIFT IN PRODUCTION TREND 


Returns of produce exports from Ni- 
geria in 1942, published in British 
sources, show increased production of 
war necessities. The indicated expansion 
in rubber production is especially note. 
worthy, and exports of cotton and palm 
oil also show appreciable increases, Ex. 
ports of these commodities in 1941 ang 
1942, respectively, were as follows: 


1941 1942 
Rubber, millions of pounds_--._ 4.6 149 
Palm oil, thousands of long 
tong ......-....-.-------.--- 127.7 1513 
Cotton lint, thousands of cen- 
tals (of 100 pounds)-~_-_-__-- 229.3 415.8 


Nyasaland 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Cotton Exportation Now Licensed. 
The export of ginned, unginned, or seed 
cotton from Nyasaland is now forbidden 
except under license of the Director of 
Agriculture, according to an order pub- 
lished in the Nyasaland Gazette Supple- 
ment for April 14, 1943. 


Peru 


Economic Conditions 


General economic conditions in Pery 
during June were Satisfactory, although 
the cost of living and wholesale price 
indexes continued to rise. Shortages of 
essential foodstuffs were less severe than 
in previous months and local controls 
over food distribution were extended. 
An acute shortage existed, however, in 
the supply of charcoal. Cotton was 
damaged by insect pests, but crops in 
general were favored by good weather 
conditions. Domestic manufacturing 
industries maintained a high level of op- 
erations, except for a brief curtailment 
in the cotton-textile output as a result of 
a strike in Lima. 

Payment of increased prices for Pe- 
ruvian rotenone-bearing roots and pow- 
der was authorized by an amendment to 
the rotenone agreement with the United 
States, which was formally signed during 
the month. An agreement was also con- 
cluded for the establishment of a perma- 
nent cinchona plantation as a phase of 
the long-term cinchona-development 
program. Investigations on the export 
possibilities of cabuja fiber and py- 
rethrum were continued. 

Cabinet approval was given to the 
creation of the Peruvian Santa Corpora- 
tion, a government holding company 
designed to further the industrialization 
of the Santa Valley, and to the estab- 
lishment of the Peruvian airport and 
Commercial Aviation Corporation. 

A contract was concluded by the Pe- 
ruvian Government with a North Amer- 
ican engineering concern for the con- 
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struction of additional port facilities at 
Chimbote. Manufacturing activities ad- 
vanced with the establishment of a cop- 
per-arsenate plant and the inauguration 
of production in the new tire factory 
in Lima. 

Marine-insurance coverage placed 
abroad was granted exemption from tax- 
ation under new regulations regarding 
the insurance law of January 27, 1943. 


AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural developments continued 
satisfactory except for the damage 
wrought by insects to the cotton crop 
in the valleys north of Huacho and in 
the Chincha area. The plans for re- 
ducing cotton acreage to 80 percent of 
the 1941 planting were extended to the 
1943-44 season. Although no purchases 
of the 1943 Pima cotton have been made 
thus far, pending settlement of the prob- 
lem of acreage reduction and price 
premiums, purchases of 1942 Pima cot- 
ton have developed normally. The 1943 
Tanguis cotton crop is being absorbed by 
the British Government, by other mar- 
kets in South America, and by domestic 
textile mills, and no purchases by the 
United States Government are antici- 
pated. The United Kingdom was the 
principal outlet for Peruvian cotton in 
1943 to date, followed by Chile. Addi- 
tional quantities were shipped to the 
United States, Cuba, Argentina, Uruguay, 
and neighboring republics. 

The 1942-43 flax crop is estimated to 
be 23 percent above 1941-42 production 
levels, with an output of 3,600 metric 
tons of fiber. However, on the basis of 
the indicated acreage being planted in 
1943, the production of the 1943-44 crop 
will be 24 percent below that of 1941-42, 
although experts are hopeful that the 
fiber yield will be higher as a result of 
more favorable growing conditions. 

All activities relating to fisheries were 
organized under a separate department 
in the Ministry of Agriculture consisting 
of bureaus to deal with hatcheries, ma- 
rine fisheries, and fishery economics and 
industries. This measure carries into 
effect one of the major recommendations 
of the American Fish Mission which vis- 
ited Peru in 1941, and it is anticipated 
that because of the general food situa- 
tion the fishing industry will receive in- 
creasing attention from the Peruvian 
authorities. 

It was announced that guano produc- 
tion for 1943 would be only 61,000 metric 
tons, as compared with domestic re- 
quirements for about 130,000 tons. This 
would be 10 percent smaller than in 1942 
and the lowest since 1921-22, and em- 
phasizes the need for Peru to utilize 
other fertilizer resources such as fish 
meal and cottonseed cake. 

During June, there was a material im- 
provement in the food situation in the 
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Lima Callao area, with meat supplies 
considerably more ample than previously 
and with fewer complaints as to lack of 
supplies of rice and potatoes. To adjust 
distribution, measures were taken to deal 
with the supply of wheat and rice in the 
Arequipa area, including regulations to 
prevent the shipment of grain produced 
in that Department elsewhere, the fixing 
of prices to consumers for standard 
hulled rice, and the diversion of wheat 
from roller to stone mills. Regulations 
to implement the Government’s plan to 
purchase and distribute the entire 1943 
rice crop were promulgated and the 
government tax-collecting agency was 
entrusted with handling purchases and 
distribution. 

Fixed prices were established for char- 
coal, and trade in that commodity was 
regularized by government controls. 

The Inter-American Cooperative Food 
Production Service, recently established 
in the Ministry of Agriculture in accord- 
ance with an agreement between the 
Office of the Coordinator for Inter- 
American Affairs and the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment, began the preparation of a 
production program of submission to the 
local authorities and its organization was 
substantiailly completed. 

Exports of sugar during the first 5 
months of 1943 were made to Chile, Uru- 
guay, Bolivia, and Panama. The latest 
available trade estimate placed 1943 
sugar production at from 420,000 to 
430,000 tons, with crop conditions good. 

Quarantines were established to pre- 
vent the spread of cattle diseases to the 
Lima-Callao area—reported to be preva- 
lent in outlying districts. A disease af- 
fecting alpacas was reported in the De- 
partment of Puno. Dairy herds in the 
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vicinity of Lima have been vaccinated 
against anthrax and Bang’s disease dur- 
ing the past 2 months. 


MANUFACTURING, CONSTRUCTION, MINING 
AND LABOR 


Domestic manufacturing industries 
sustained operations at high levels, 
although a brief strike among cotton- 
textile workers in Lima reduced produc- 
tion for a few days. The output of 
cotton piece goods has increased from 
47,912,000 meters in 1938, to 69,587,000 
meters in 1941, with an expansion of 
about 25 percent indicated for 1942. With 
more intensive utilization of equipment, 
it seems possible that 1943 production 
may be increased an additional 10 per- 
cent, or to approximately 95,700,000 me- 
ters. The increase in domestic output 
since 1938 and increased imports from 
Brazil and the United States have offset 
to a considerable extent the loss of sup- 
plies from European markets and Japan. 
The rayon-fabric industry has also ex- 
panded, with a total output in 1942 of 
about 2,840,000 meters of various types 
of fabrics made from imported rayon 
yarns, aS well as some quantities of cot- 
ton and woolen yarns. In the woolen- 
textile trade, consumption of domestic 
wool expanded from about 2,788 metric 
tons in 1941, to 3,196 metric tons in 1942, 
with an increase of about 14 percent in 
woolen-textile output. 

The latest available figures indicate 
that 42 mills with a working capital of 
36,477,697 soles and 9,900 employees were 
engaged in all branches of the textile 
industries in 1941, and that annual pro- 
duction in that year was valued at 57,- 
935,998 soles. Because of increased 
prices, the value of production during 
1942 and for the first half of 1943 has 
expanded at a more rapid rate than the 
volume of output. Imports of textile 
machinery are controlled by the Peru- 
vian Government as a means of prevent- 
ing over-expansion, so that increases in 
production have been made possible 
principally by the more efficient and con- 
tinuous use of equipment. : 

The construction and repair of ware- 
houses throughout the country is being 
undertaken by the Government as a 
phase of its food-production program at 
a cost of about $360,000. Work is also 
progressing on projects for dispensaries . 
and hospitals including the Lima Health 
Center, the hospital at Iquitos, the Jepro- 
sarium at San Pablo, and the Chimbote 
antimalarial drainage and control pro- 
xiam. New appropriations have also 
been made for irrigation projects, prin- 
cipally in southern Peru. 

A contract signed with a North Amer- 
ican corporation calls for an expenditure 
of 6,000,000 soles to carry out the second 
phase of construction of port works at 
Chimbote, where work on the first phase 
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is now nearing completion. The con- 
struction of these port works is only a 
part of the Peruvian Government’s plan 
for the development of resources in the 
Santa Valley, which also includes the 
Canon del Pato hydroelectric project 
and the Chimbote siderurgical program. 

The formation of the Peruvian Santa 
Corporation was announced as a finan- 
cial holding company having an official 
character which would be directly con- 
cerned with the industrial and port de- 
velopments of the Santa-Chimbote area. 

The first tire to be fabricated in Peru 
was formally delivered to the President 
on June 24, and full-scale operations 
began on July 23. 

In addition to the establishment of a 
copper-arsenate plant, a flat-glass fac- 
tory is being organized by one of the 
largest glass producers in the country, 
and facilities for the production of 400 
tons monthly of white arsenic have been 
completed. Cut-mica production has 
reached 5 tons monthly, but for the time 
being further expansion is being cur- 
tailed for lack of air-compressor units. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Edible Oils: Exportation Prohibited; 
Government Control Measures Estab- 
lished.—Exportation from Peru of edible 
oils, including pure oil, mixtures or prep- 
arations containing cottonseed oil, has 
been prohibited by a Ministerial Decree 
of July 8, 1943. By the terms of the same 
decree, the Peruvian Government re- 
serves the right to acquire directly at 
current prices the quantities of oil that 
it deems indispensable to the public ne- 
cessity. The decree also prohibits for 
the present the operation of oil factories 
other than the 18 which were in operation 
during the past year; and those recently 
established will be scrutinized as to their 
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efficiency before operating permits are 
reissued. 

Provision is also made for the allot- 
ment of crude cottonseed oil production 
from the 1943-44 crop as follows: 60 
percent for the manufacture of com- 
pound lard; 15 percent for the manufac- 
ture of refined oil; 10 percent for the 
manufacture of deodorized oil; 5 percent 
for the manufacture of winterized oil; 
and 10 percent for the manufacture of 
soap. This last percentage will be pro- 
rated to the factories producing soap, ac- 
cording to their capacities independent 
of the waste and other residues of the 
manufactures of oil. 


Transport and Communication 


Proposed Railway Construction.—Pro- 
posed new railway construction in Peru 
include additional rails to be laid on the 
Cuzco-Santa Ana State Railway and ex- 
tension of the Pachitea line to serve the 
timber area, states a foreign transporta- 
tion magazine. 

A survey is now being made for the 
Matarani Railway. A private company 
is constructing a railway to the copper 
district of Yauricocha, it is reported. 


Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


Radio Licenses Decline—The number 
of new radio licenses being issued in 
Sweden continued to decline in 1942, 
totaling only 77,381 for the year com- 
pared with 80,316 in 1941, 112,332 in 1940, 
131,185 in 1939, and 152,385 in 1938. 

The total number of licenses in effect 
at the end of 1942 was 1,628,072. 


Switzerland 


Transport and Com munication 


First Underground Telephone Cable to 
Utilize Bronze Inaugurated.—The first 
underground telephone cable to utilize 
bronze instead of electrolytic copper in 
Switzerland was recently put into oper- 
ation between Chateau-d’Oex and Buile, 
says a foreign publication. The cable 
comprises 84 pairs of conductors and is 
about 67 miles long. 


Tanganyika 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Control Board to Allocate Quotas.— 
Allocation of import quotas for a num- 
ber of items is to be made by the Eco- 
nomic Control Board of Tanganyika, 
according to an announcement in the 
Tanganyika Gazette of June 4, 1943. 
Dealers desiring to import any of the 
following commodities have been asked 
to submit detailed returns of their past 
imports from 1937 to 1942 inclusive: 
Electric batteries, flashlight cases, elec- 
trodes, baths (other than galvanized), 
lighting equipment, weighing machines, 
crown corks, and mixed paints and var- 
nishes. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Surcharge on Petroleum Products 
Lifted.—The termination of the addi- 
tional customs duties of 5 cents per im- 
perial gallon levied on petroleum proqd- 
ucts by the Customs Tariff (Petrol Sur- 
charge) Ordinance of August 28, 1942, 
was announced in the Tanganyika Ga- 
zette, June 4, 1943. 


Turkey 


Transport and Communication 


Streetcar Traffic in Istanbul Showed 
Increase in 1942.—The 1942 operations 
statement of the municipally owned 
streetcar system of Istanbul, Turkey, re- 
ports a larger volume of traffic and a 
diminishing rolling stock. A British 
trade journal reports the number of pas- 
sengers carried in 1942 at more than 83,- 
000,000—a gain of 2,600,000 over 1941. 
Lack of repair parts is keeping a number 
of electric cars and trailers out of service. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sugar-Beet Seed: Duty-Free Importa- 
tion Authorized—The Remolacheras y 
Azucareras del Uruguay, S. A., was au- 
thorized to import free of duty a maxi- 
mum of 61,100 kilograms of sugar-beet 
seed, by a resolution of June 29, 1943, 
published in the Diario Oficial of July 17. 

Seed Potatoes: Additional Imports Au- 
thorized.—The importation free of duty 
of an additional 5,000 metric tons of seed 
potatoes was authorized by a resolution 
of June 29, 1943, published in the Diario 
Oficial of July 17. 

[For announcement of the original author- 
ization for the duty-free importation of 
10.000 metric tons of seed potatoes, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 17, 1943.] 





Bolivia Aims To Make 
Some of Its Own Paint 


A factory to produce paints, oils, pol- 
ishes, waxes, and similar products is now 
being set up in the Purapura section of 
La Paz, Bolivia, reports the newspaper 
Ultima Hora of that city. Under the 
firm name of Bartuloc y Tonell, this new 
business (with machinery and equip- 
ment imported from the United States) 
will soon turn out a complete line of 
house paints, automobile paints and pol- 
ishes, floor waxes, and similar products, 
thus, it is hoped, freeing Bolivia in con- 
siderable measure from the future need 
of importing these products. 





At Arlon, Belgian Luxemburg, urgent 
improvement work is reportedly in prog- 
ress on the road leading from Brussels 
to Trier, in the German Rhineland. 
Buildings have been expropriated on 
short notice. 
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% The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
pe responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 
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Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin 
July 31, 1943 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price, $2.75 
a year. The July 31 issue contains 
these articles: 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
REFUGE IN NEUTRAL COUNTRIES FOR AXIS 
LEADERS: 
Statement by the President. 
Instructions to American Diplomatic 
Representatives in Neutral Countries. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN ITALY. 


EMERGENCY ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR Po- 
LITICAL DEFENSE: 


Welcoming Remarks of the Secretary 
of State. 

Remarks of the Mexican Member. 

Remarks of the United States Member. 


THE PROCLAIMED LIST: CUMULATIVE Sup- 
PLEMENT 4, TO REVISION V. 


PRESENTATION OF LETTERS OF CREDENCE 
BY THE AMBASSADOR OF NICARAGUA 


NATIONAL ANNIVERSARY OF PERU. 


ANALYSIS OF DEPARTMENT OF STATE AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 
1944. 


COOPERATIVE RUBBER INVESTIGATIONS IN 
CosTA RICA. 


Other Publications 


QUANTITATIVE TRADE CONTROLS: THEIR 
CAUSES AND NATURE. League of Nations. 
1943. 48 pp. Price, 50 cents. What 
forces induced government to adopt 
quantitative trade controls in the early 
1920’s and again, on a far more exten- 
sive scale, in the 1930’s? Were such con- 
trols the most suitable instrument to 
meet the special circumstances that led 
to their imposition? If not, why were 
they so generally resorted to? Finally, 
under what conditions and by means of 
what policies might a widespread re- 
course to quantitative trade controls 
after the war be avoided? These ques- 
tions are discussed in the present study. 
Concludes with suggestions for the main 
elements necessary in a concerted pro- 
gram for reconstruction and for main- 
taining stability and prosperity, and em- 
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phasizes the unlikelihood of reaching any 
solution of the post-war trade problem 
without such a program. 


Available from: Columbia University 
Press, International Documents Service, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


FaTs AND OILS IN THE War. Karl 
Brandt. 1943. 60 pp. War-Peace 
Pamphlets No. 2. Price, 25 cents. Em- 
phasizes the general strategic importance 
of fats and oils in the modern economy, 
especially under the strain of expanded 
wartime employment and booming in- 
dustrial production, and the additional 
strain of economic warfare. 

Available from: Food Research Insti- 
tute, Stanford University, Calif. 


TOWARDS AN ABIDING PEACE. R. M. Mac- 
Iver. 1943. 201 pp. Price, $2.50. Points 
out that the hope for an abiding peace 
is not an idle dream, but a quite at- 
tainable goal, and that the peace to 
come can be the redemption of the great- 
est of all wars, or merely an armistice 
between one devastating world conflict 
and another still more disastrous. The 
desired consummation will require pay- 
ment of a price—but a psychological one, 
involving sacrifice of some illusions, some 
prejudices, some outworn traditions, in- 
cluding some notions about the treat- 
ment of our defeated enemies. 

Available from: The Macmillan Co., 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Russia FicHts. James E. Brown. 1943. 
287 pp. Price, $2.50. A chronicle of the 
author’s experiences while with a convoy 
on its way to Murmansk, together with 
descriptions of Moscow, Stalingrad, and 
other historic Russian cities, and the sit- 
uation today in wartime Russia. 


Available from: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


PROBLEMS OF ECONOMIC REORGANIZATION. 
J. B. Condliffe, 1943. 44 pp. Price, 5 
cents. One of a group of papers accom- 
panying the Third Report of the Com- 
mission to Study the Organization of 
Peace, dealing with the United Nations 
as an evolving organization and as a con- 
tinuing process of development through 
the war, the reconstruction period after 
the war, and the ultimate establishment 
of a permanent world order. 


Available from: Commission to Study 
the Organization of Peace, 8 West 40th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


We WERE FREE. Constantin Joffe. 
1943. 237 pp. Price, $2.75. The story 
of a volunteer in the Legion of Refugees, 
made up of men from nearly every coun- 
try of Europe, who fought in France in 
the spring of 1949. Here the author, 
who was one of the survivors of that 
group, tells of the fight and of his life 
afterwards as a prisoner of Germany. 


Available from: Smith & Durrell, Inc., 
25 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


How THE ARMy FIGHTs. Lowell M. Lim- 
pus. 1943. 404 pp. Price, $3. Discusses 
the techniques of modern warfare, the 
latest equipment of the United States 
Army, and the various strategies which 
will be employed to eliminate our en- 
emies. Subjects covered include: Amer- 
ica’s military problem; the tools with 
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which we fight; using the new tools; 
methods of modern warfare; supplying 
fields afar; what the future holds. 
Available from: D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 35 West 32nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


HEMISPHERIC Po.ticy. Gideon Seymour 
and others. 1943. 52 pp. National Pol- 
icy Papers No. 6. Price, 25 cents. Con- 
tains papers presented at a series of 
meetings on inter-American affairs held 
by the Western Policy Committee during 
1942 in the area between the Mississippi 
and the Rockies. 

Available from: The National Policy 
Committee, National Press Building, 
Washington 4, D. C. 


RESEARCH AND POST-WAR PLANNING. 
United Nations Information Office. 1943. 
Separate volumes consisting of: Survey 
of Agencies, Part LX, price, 75 cents; Bib- 
liography, Part [X, price, 75 cents. Lists 
sources of information which will be 
helpful to those interested in post-war 
planning. In addition to describing a 
number of agencies at work on post-war 
problems, the booklets contain a bibliog- 
raphy of books and articles dealing with 
the many phases of post-war recon- 
struction. 

Available from: United Nations Infor- 
mation Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


LaTIn AMERICA. Americana Corpora- 
tion. 1943. 126 pp. Price, $2.50. A 
volume of basic material on the Latin- 
American countries, prepared with the 
object of bringing to the people of the 
United States a clearer knowledge of our 
neighbors to the south. Includes arti- 
cles by recognized authorities on the 
history, the political and industrial de- 
velopment, and the art, literature, and 
music of Latin America, and biographies 
of some of the leading cultural, social, 
and political figures of these countries. 
Contains 100 photographic illustrations. 

Available from: Americana Corpora- 
tion, Latin American Division, 2 West 
Forty-fifth Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Automotive 
Products 


MoTor-FUEL DEVELOPMENTS IN U. K. 


Latest developments in gas producers 
in the United Kingdom concern the 
studying of lighter designs which may 
be fitted quickly to motor engines and 
consume less space on the chassis. 

Types of fuels for these cars were also 
studied. Anthracite activated with so- 
dium carbonate, high-temperature coke, 
certain patent fuels, and methane gas 
were found to be practical. According 
to reports, methane gas has excellent 
properties for propelling motorears and 
is capable of being placed in a neater 
container than that used by gas pro- 
ducers. However, further development 
is delayed by a shortage of tanks neces- 
sary to store the gas which must be 
liquefied, kept at a very low tempera- 
ture, and subsequently heated for use in 
the engine. 


Chemicals 


BeLtcium Matcu Facrories Face Raw- 
MATERIAL SHORTAGES 


Belgian match factories are facing in- 
creased raw-material shortages, states a 
European chemical magazine. 

However, the match trust, Union Al- 
lumettiére, reports a heavy increase in 
the manufacture of fiberboard. 


CHEMICAL FACTORIES FOR BRITISH 
East AFRICA 


The establishment of several factories 
in British East Africa has been author- 
ized, as a result of the program to de- 
velop industries helpful to the war 
effort. 

Plants have been ordered for the pro- 
duction of sulfuric acid, caustic soda, and 
general chemicals, and for the hydro- 
genation of oils. 


ANTIFREEZE MANUFACTURE REGULATED IN 
CANADA 


Antifreeze may now be manufactured 
in Canada only under permit, the Brit- 
ish press reports. 

Products must pass rigid tests by the 
National Research Council. 


SALT PRODUCTION IN CHINA 


New salt fields have been laid out in 
Changlu (occupied China), and a record 
output for North China is expected, say 
Japanese radio reports. Production in 
Changlu so far this year has already ex- 
ceeded last year’s record by 50 percent, it 
is claimed. 


SALT FRODUCTION IN COLOMBIA 


Salt production in Colombia regis- 
tered an increase to 36,732 tons in 1942 
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from the 23,927 metric tons reported for 
1941. The 1941 figure, however, does not 
include 172,851,600 liters of brine that 
was subsequently reduced to salt. 


GREEK AND GERMAN FIRM ORGANIZED 


A new organization, known as 
Deutsch-Griechische Waren Ausleich 
G. m. b. H., has been form-:d, with of- 
fices in Athens and Berlin, says the 
European press. 

The firm is not a trading company; its 
purpose is to equalize the prices of Ger- 
man and Greek chemical -products, the 
report states. 


HUNGARY’S CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


The serious shortage, in Hungary, of 
raw phosphates and copper sulfate has 
stimulated attempts to replace the lat- 
ter product with aluminum phosphate. 

Sodium permanganate is now being 
produced in Hungary, recent reports 
disclose. 


INDIA DEVELOPS NEW PLASTIC PRODUCT 


“Jutelite,” a plastic developed from the 
jute waste of Indian mills, has been 
evolved at the laboratories of Calcutta 
University. The waste is converted into 
a molding powder by heating it under 
pressure and using certain acids and 
chemicals. A chocolate-brown thermo- 
setting powder results, which, it is stated, 
can be molded in 3 minutes at 150° C. at 
a pressure of 3,000 pounds per square 
inch. The addition of a filler increases 








Show Your “Pig Card”! 

Upon the initiative of the Nazi 
Agricultural Corporation, a con- 
tinuous census of pigs is to be car- 
ried out in occupied Belgium. 
Every owner of one pig or more 
must report his stock to the local 
secretary of the corporation. The 
owner will receive a “pig card” 
which he must keep strictly up to 
date so that the exact number of 
pigs and other information can be 
seen at a moment’s notice. 

Every change caused by birth, 
death, slaughtering, sale, purchase, 
exchange, transfer, or other al- 
tered circumstance must be re- 
ported to the local secretary, who 
will note this on the card. All 
changes must be reported within 
3 days. 

In the case of a change of owner, 
the former owner as well as the 
new one must send in a report. If 
a pig dies, the owner must produce 
a certificate signed by the author- 
ity in whose presence the meat was 
destroyed when he makes up his 
report. 
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the hardness. A powder yield of almost 
60 percent is obtained from the waste, 
The molded products are sufficiently 
hard to be drilled and have a glossy ap- 
pearance. Further research is_ being 
carried out to determine their properties, 
“Jutelite” was produced under a pro- 
gram undertaken jointly by several uni- 
versities in India and the Central Jute 
Committee; investigations have been 
conducted on the possibilities for the 
chemical utilization of jute and jute 
waste, British trade magazines report. 


AMPLE STOCKS OF COPPER SULFATE IN 
RUMANIA 


Although agriculturists in Rumania 
use considerable quantities of copper sul- 
fate, ample stocks are on hand, say Axis 
press reports. 5 

Additional imports are expected from 
Germany, it is stated, as well as supplies 
of a related spray compound. Large 
amounts of copper sulfate have already 
been distributed to vineyard growers, 
says a further statement. 

Prices of carbon bisulfide, used in 
treating peas, have been stabilized. 


INCREASED USE OF SALT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Locally produced salt is now used ex- 
tensively in South Africa for many in- 
dustrial purposes, a British chemical 
publication reports. 

Food preservation, hide and skin cur- 
ing, and the dairy industry take quanti- 
ties of South African salt. It is also em- 
ployed in making chemicals, including 
sodium, sodium carbonate and bicarbon- 
ate, caustic soda, and sodium “sulfate 
and bisulfate for the manufacture of 
glass and soap. 

Coarse salt is used also in large 
amounts by industries making products 
to be used by other industries, such as 
chlorine, which is needed for bleaching 
powder, for purifying water, and as a 
disinfectant. This development may re- 
sult in the manufacture of chlorine on 
a larger scale, it is stated. 


DECREASE IN SWEDEN’S IMPORTS OF 
NITRATE 


Imports of Chilean nitrate into Sweden 
have registered a tremendous drop since 
the outbreak of war, according to sta- 
tistics appearing in the Swedish press. 

Preliminary 1942 figures show Chilean 
nitrate imports of only 1,574 metric 
tons—almost level with 1941, when the 
total was 1,582. However, the amount 
imported in 1939 was 81,706 metric tons; 
imports declined to 18,559 in 1940. 


SWEDEN’sS CHEMICAL ExporTs DECLINE 


Exports of chemical products from 
Sweden have shown a steady decline 
since the beginning of the war. 

No itemized statistics have been pub- 
lished for this group for 1942, but ex- 
ports were only 45 percent of the value 
reported for 1939. The most important 
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items are matches, gunpowder, and ex- 
plosives, which in 1939 accounted for 53 
percent of Sweden’s total group III 
(chemicals) exports by value. 


LIMESTONE GRINDING IN U. K. 


Many additional mills for limestone 
grinding are being established in the 
United Kingdom, a British chemical 
magazine states. 

The plants are being installed princi- 
pally in locations where chips and waste 
limestone from the manufacture of road 
materials can be ground for use as fer- 
tilizer. 


GERMAN FIRM ORGANIZED IN MINSK, 
U.S.S.R. 


Weissruthenische Seifen und Fettin- 
dustrie G. m. b. H., a German-controlled 
firm, has been organized in Minsk, occu- 
pied Russia, for the manufacture of glyc- 
erin, cleaning compounds, and soap, says 
the European press. It has a capital of 
100,000 reichsmarks. 


Coal and Coke 


DECREASED PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


Official figures for coal production in 
Canada in the first 4 months of 1943 
show production of 6,148,000 tons. Out- 
put dropped from 1,666000 tons in 
March to 1,381,000 tons in April. 

Coke production also dropped—from 
276,000 tons in March to 268,000 in April. 
Output of coke in the period January 
through April 1943 totaled 1,026,000 tons. 


Sparn’s 1942 CoaAL OUTPUT 


The 47 coal mines in the Provinces of 
Lerida, Huesca, and Zaragoza, Spain, 
produced a total of 132,000 metric tons 
of coal during 1942. 

Some industries, including cement and 
gas companies, received larger supplies 
of coal than in the preceding year. Win- 
ter deliveries to consumers were some- 
times delayed, however, and an equiv- 
alent of $70 a ton is reported to have 
been paid for coal of poor quality. 


Construction 


RoApD IMPROVEMENT IN ARGENTINA 


For road construction and mainte- 
nance, the Argentine National Roads 
Board has earmarked the sum of 4,857,- 
244 pesos, states a foreign transportation 
journal. 

In the Province of Buenos Aires, 984,- 
774 pesos are to be spent for releveling 
and resurfacing of 15% miles between 
Benitez and Larrea; and 51,291 pesos are 
to be used for repairs to roads in the 
Province of Entre Rios. 

New highways are to be built in sev- 
eral Provinces—between Cebollar and 
Chumbicha, the sum of 1,470,485 is to be 
spent for 22 miles of roadway within the 
Prevince of La Rioja and 5 miles within 
the Province of Catamarca; a road, 21 
miles in length, to cost 913,347 pesos is 
to be built in the territory of La Pampa 
to connect Unanue and Cotita; 1,082,991 
pesos has been allocated for 17 miles of 
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Soviet Union’s Tea 


The Soviet Union has developed 
extensive tea plantations along the 
shores of the Black Sea within the 
past two decades, according to the 
foreign press. Tea is grown in 
Georgia, in areas that were for- 
merly believed to be sterile. The 
1942 harvest of tea leaves in Geor- 
gia was 2,500,000 kilograms larger 
than in 1941. 

The Samarkand Oasis, in Soviet 
Asia, is another center of the tea 
industry. Soviet War News says 
that subtropical plants grow there 
in abundance, although for a long 
time experiments with tea were un- 
succcessful. Professor Peter Shief 
solved the problem by planting a 
special variety of sweet corn beside 
the tea plant, thus sheltering it and 
helping it to become accustomed to 
the new climate and soil. 











highway to connect Charbonier and Cruz 
del Eje in the Province of Cordoba; and 
in the Province of Salta, a mountain 
road, 4 miles in length, will connect 
Campo Quijano and Las Higueritas, end- 
ing near the Chilean frontier. 


LITTLE BUILDING ACTIVITY IN BARBADOS, 
B. W. I. 


Construction work in Barbados, Brit- 
ish West Indies, is reported at a stand- 
still, except for the essential buildings 
and repairs to existing structures. 


BUILDING PROJECT FOR EDMONTON, CANADA 


Construction will commence soon on 
250 houses in Edmonton, Canada; states 
a Canadian trade advice. The report 
states that these houses will cost ap- 
proximately $1,250,000 and be of perma- 
nent construction. 


CONSTRUCTION OF PREFABRICATED HOUSES, 
Nova Scotia, CANADA 


Government contracts totaling $2,- 
000,000 have been awarded for the con- 
struction of prefabricated houses, staff 
houses, and other work in the towns of 
Amherst, New Glasgow, and Picton, Nova 
Scotia, states a Canadian trade periodi- 
cal. 


IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE PROJECTS, CHINA 


Ceremonies were held in June at Sai- 
chow, China, to mark the completion of 
irrigation ditches; the dredging and wid- 
ening of the Chingwei River; and the 
draining of Lake Chingi, states a Japa- 
nese radio broadcast. This work will 
facilitate water transportation and in- 
crease the area of rice lands. 


PROPOSED CONSTRUCTION OF TUNNEL IN 
CHINA 


The ccnstruction of a tunnel under 
the Yangtze River between Nanking and 
Pukow, at an approximate cost of 70,- 
000,000 yen is under advisement by the 
Hwachung (Central China) Railway Co. 
This tunnel would make possible through 
railway travel from Nanking to Chosen, 
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as well as to Manchuria via Tientsin and 
Peking, as it would connect the Tientsin- 
Pukow and the Shanghai-Nanking rail- 
ways. 

At present traffic must be carried by 
ferryboats over the mile-wide Yangtze 
River between Pukow and Nanking. 
The construction work probably would 
extend over a 5-year period, and is ex- 
pected to start from Hopingmen, about 
2 miles from Nanking, extend to the 
other side of the river, and end at the 
Pukow station. 


New HOSPITALS FOR ANTIOQUIA, COLOMBIA 


Construction will commence soon on 
three hospitals in the Department of 
Antioquia, Colombia, according to the 
South American press. 

The hospitals will be erected in the 
cities of Remedios, Zaragoza, and Se- 
govia; the amounts appropriated are 
30,000 pesos each for Remedios and Zara- 
goza, and 50,000 pesos for the Segovia 
hospital. 


PeERv’s BUILDING PROGRAM PROGRESSING 


The Peruvian Government is under- 
taking the construction and repair of 
a number of warehouses throughout the 
country, at a total expenditure of ap- 
proximately $360,000. This is a phase 
of its food-production program, 

In conjunction with sanitation proj- 
ects, work is progressing on dispensaries 
and hospitals, which include the Lima 
Health Center, at an estimated cost of 
245,000 soles; a hospital at Iquitos; the 
leprosarium at San Pablo, costing 170,- 
000 soles; and the antimalarial drainage 
and control program at Chimbote. 

Additional appropriations, totaling 
1,185,000 soles, have been made for irri- 
gation projects, mainly in southern 
Peru. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


COOPERATIVE COMPANIES OPERATING IN 
ARGENTINA 


Eighty cooperative electrical compa- 
nies, with capitalization of approximately 
17,000,000 pesos, are in operation in Ar- 
gentina, a foreign trade journal states. 
Total membership is reported to be 
about 130,000. 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION OF ELECTRICITY 


Net production of hydroelectric sta- 
tions in Canada was subtantially greater 
in May 1943 than in May 1942, but ther- 
moelectric production dropped slightly. 

Exact figures are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


{In thousands of kilowatt-hours] 











Station production May 1942 | May 1943 
Hydroelectric (net) .-.-| 3, 116,547 3, 446, 593 
Thermoelectric (net) _ - : 58, 217 56, 226 

Total. _.. 3, 174, 764 3, 502, 819 
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NEW HYDROELECTRIC PLANT OPERATING IN 
MANCHURIA 


The Fengman hydroelectric plant at 
Kirin, Manchuria, was put into opera- 
tion in May. According to Japanese 
radio broadcasts, the occasion was 
marked by a special ceremony attended 
by military, Government, and civilian 
officials. 


SPaIn’s IMPORTS OF ELECTRICAL GOoDSs 


Trade statistics recently released by 
Spain include a comprehensive report 
of the value of electrical goods and ma- 
terials imported during the first 6 months 
of 1942. Although these figures indicate 
decreases in some classes, the electrical- 
goods import trade in general appears 
to be continuing an upward trend. In 
1940, the value of all electrical goods 
imported was 8,701,000 pesetas; in 1941, 
the total rose to 11,077,000 pesetas; and 
the value reported for the first half of 
1942 is 5,945,000 pesetas. 

The following table shows the value 
of major classes of imports for the entire 
year 1941 and for the first 6 months of 
1942, together with the principal sup- 
plying countries. 


{In thousands of pesetas] 

















Value 
Description . goods and country | 
of origin First 6 
— months, 
1942 
Electric meters, voltmeters, am- 

meters, and electro-medical ap- 

paratus, total___._._____- Ssitidenss 375 744 
| Es 133 595 
GRIT ES ear 72 19 
— OS: CES en 88 102 

ee ese 16 12 
Switentoards, | | ESSE 143 40 
a 16 6 
eee 83 2 
SE PEER nc enceidtescncesn | 1 2 
EE ES eae 37 7 
i ad.” | SSS 19 
Switches, circuit-breakers, lamp- 

holders, etc.: 

Up to 1,000 grams, total-_--_-- 282 145 
Nh ee 7 103 
Gomme meee. ............. saadhdiginaiteasiell 8 
United States__..........- 64 5 
Netherlands. .........-..- 6 10 
| SE a 7 9 

From 1 to 100 kilograms, total. 757 | 285 
| eee 315 | 191 
Re AER 296 | 53 
Da CRE 8 | 11 
Re a ae 10 | 13 

Over 100 kilograms, total_____- 760 | 134 
Eres 348 42 
| EEE 491 57 

Telegraph and telephone apparatus, 

| NETS & SSS ae ee 1, 300 912 
SER Ca eee 176 | 206 
i A SRS as } 88 | 185 
aes Senees. ............---.- | 349 | 52 
J Sa 3 | 54 
ts See 137 8] 
Italy_____- i a as 163 | 63 
_ aaa 91 | 72 

Radio tubes, total__.._...-- emai | 348 253 
SEN 128 198 
EE eee 43 7 
EE iia aaa teak insetenies 1 15 
See eee 114 | s 

Cables over 1 centimeter in diam- 

0 SS OER | 109 | 315 
Germany ES LE TEE, IN | 18 | 7 
Great Britain....___________- | 7 | 302 

Lamps, complete, total....__._____| 328 237 
| =e ‘tt 170 | 181 
aaa ya alas oe 28 | 29 
Italy __ -----| 63 | 12 

Mercury vapor lamps, total...____| 298 | 164 
| eae pol 48 | 59 
_ Sia 117 81 

Heaters, cookers, hot plates, etc., 

oes. St cote SES 2 80 

LES | 1i 77 

Dry batteries, narrate 13 84 
. aes 11 38 
eee ee | iit esneasioe 46 
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Value 

Description of goods and country 

of origin | First 6 

— | months, 

|} 1942 
Dynamos, motors, fans, alterna- 
tors, transformers, starters, rhe- 
ostats, and parts: 

Up to 4 kilograms, total___-_- 105 | 271 
ee 165 | 174 
ee Scie 33 | 18 
Switzerland.............-- 32 | 19 
aveat Dritein............- 40 | 32 
United States............. &3 4 
0” eee 46 | 20 

From 5 to 25 kilograms, total_- 650 | 286 
See RENE 125 | 76 
Netherlands-_.............- 310 83 
Switzerland..............- 89 | 83 
United States__........... 46 4 
| eee 14 | 22 

From 28. to 100 kilograms, total_ 385 | 181 
ee 77 96 
Switzerland.............-- 205 | 59 
| SS ee | 29 | s 
United States._._.....___- 43 4 

From 100 to 500 kilograms, | 

ORE ae Ree 548 | 231 
| ics vail 49 | 68 
Peveeeren..... .....2...... 394 121 
Ce ee 20 4 
United States_............- 42 | 3 
SRS ee 11 12 

From 500 to 1,000 kilograms, 

Wa c ke ceoiccsustaccaese 326 116 
CS as 208 | 73 
Switzerland 84 | 34 

From 1,000 to 3, 000 kilograms, 

SO EIS Ee Pee 589 104 
| ili TT ER 164 44 
Switzerland............-.- 341 38 
United States...........-.- 58 | i) 

From 3,000 to 5,000 kilograms, 

EL ot a ee ae 515 652 
OO ee 15 8 
Switzerland. - 478 644 

Over 5,000 kilograms, total_- 1, 876 163 

Germany Sat ERS SES, 30 79 

oS Ea 1, 696 35 

ee es Shee: ee 40 

Greet Bettein............. | 149 9 

Generating sets and rotary con- | | 
verters: 

Up to 1,000 kilograms, total --_| 94 | 47 
SEE ED Ce + 22 | 17 
United States._.........- 12 { 
Switzerland at cool 44 | 15 

From 1,000 to 5,000 kilograms, | 

Sree 27 79 
Switzerland._...........-- | 27 | 65 
a eg | a ae 11 

Over 5,000 kilograms, total -_--| 42 | 2 





Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


Cocoa SITUATION, BRAZIL 


The intermediate cocoa crop in Brazil, 
which is grown from May to Septem- 
ber, is estimated at about 600,000 bags 
of 60 kilograms each by the Cocoa In- 
stitute of Bahia. It is expected that the 
total 1943-44 crop will reach 2,000,000 
bags, in comparison with 1,808,035 bags 
in the 1942-43 season. 

Exports of cocoa beans from the State 
of Bahia during June 1943 were 108,300 
bags, or about triple the 36,250 bags 
shipped in June 1942. 








Japs Busy in Mengchiang 
Mines 


Japanese Radio reports claim 
that remarkable results were ob- 
tained during the 1942-43 drive for 
increased production in the mines 
of Mengchiang, Inner Mongolia. 
The record of output, compared 
with the previous year, shows coal] 
increased by 15 percent, iron ore 
by 35 percent, asbestos by 25 per- 
cent, and mica by 60 percent, say 
the Nipponese broadcasters. The 
Tatung Colliery and the Lung- 
yan Iron Ore Co. are the largest 
investors in the mining industry 
in that area. 

The plan for 1943—44 is reported 
to push further the development of 
copper, lead, tungsten, brimstone, 
fluorspar, apatite, and other min- 
eral deposits. Production of coke 
may also be increased. To aid in 
the work, the construction of hy- 
droelectric stations is being con- 
sidered, the report adds. 











Port of Bahia arrivals and exports of 
cocoa beans in June, and stocks on hand 
at the end of June for the years 1939 
to 1943, inclusive, are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


{In bags of 60 kilograms each] 








Item | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1043 
se a, ~ | ae ae 
Arrivals.....| 108,520) 56,849] 125, 888) 89, 871] 112, 848 
Exports.....! 67,640} 52, 900} 117, 261) 36, 250} 108, 300 
Stocks !. 55, 3335) 


— ian 142, 098) 238, 272 





1 On hand at end of June, 


ECUADORAN COFFEE SITUATION 


Because of weather conditions, the 
1943 Ecuadoran coffee harvest was later 
than was expected, and as a consequence 
the coffee shortage became acute in 
June. Total coffee deliveries in Guaya- 
quil in June amounted to only 900 quin- 
tals of 101.4 pounds each. The greater 
part of this amount was immediately 
shipped to the Sierra region, especially 
to Quito, to alleviate the coffee shortage 
in that area. 

Exeports of coffee from Guayaquil and 
Manta during June totaled 3,472 bags of 
60 kilograms each, according to an un- 
official source, compared with 118 bags 
in June 1942. 

June wholesale quotations on first- 
grade coffee suitable for export from 
Ecuador, compared with quotations for 
June 1942, are shown in the following 
table: 


[Value per pound U. S. currency] 








Item | June 1942 | June 1943 
Average $0. 10 | , 074 
Maximum 10 | Os 
Minimum 09 06: 





Up to June 30, 1943, Ecuador shipped 
118,877 bags of 60 kilograms each to the 





— 


eRe 








39 
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United States to be checked against its 
quota of 187,238 bags for the coffee quota 
year. 


Fish and Products 


PALESTINE’S FISHING RESOURCES 


Palestine has adequate fishing re- 
sources, both salt and fresh water, al- 
though they have never been fully de- 
veloped, and the catch accounts for only 
about 25 percent of all fish consumed as 

od. 

Tbe salt-water fisheries are along the 
Mediterranean coast, transport difficul- 
ties preventing the exploitation of the 
large resources of the Gulf of Aqaba on 
the Red Sea. Sources of fresh-water fish 
supplies are the Lake of Tiberias and 
Huleh Lake. The output of sea fisheries 
exceeds that of the lakes, and before 
the war a number of foreign trawelers 
were engaged in sea fishing in addition 
to Palestinian boats. 

Although the 1,774 tons of fish caught 
in 1941-42 was less than the 1,933 tons 
of the preceding year, the value, £P141,- 
262, was an increase of about 100 percent 
over the 1940-41 value of £P69,651. 

Fish consumption in Palestine is very 
large. In 193°-39 about 7,000 tons were 
consumed, of which 5500 tons were im- 
ported and 1,500 tons were caught do- 
mestically. As a result of the war, im- 
ports of fish have decreased to a 
minimum, and coastal fishing has 
stopped. Because of the shortage of 
meat, eggs, and other items, however, 
the demand for fish has increased. 

The Department of Agriculture and 
Fisheries has been endeavoring to in- 
crease fish production by the promotion 
of fresh-water ponds for the breeding 





Age, Sex, “Strain,” Blitz, 
Factors in Reich’s Ration- 
ing 
Only men over 18 and women 

between 25 and 55 years of age may 
apply for the latest German to- 
bacco ration cards issued at the 
end of June. An exception is 
made in cases of women outside 
the age limits who have husbands 
or unmarried sons in the armed 
forces. 

Under the new allotment system, 
the various district offices will fix 
the quantity to be delivered on 
each coupon. Quotas will vary in 
different sections of the Reich. 
Areas subjected to air attacks, such 
as the western and northwestern 
districts, will receive a larger quan- 
tity of cigarettes, cigars, or pipe 
tobacco than will the east or 
southeast. 

This principle will apply also in 
large cities where the “strained in- 
dustrial population” will receive 
larger allotments than the small 
towns and rural districts which 
“generally have other possibilities 


of compensation.” 
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of carp. In 1942, after 5 years of ac- 
tivity, 214 tons of fish were marketed 
from fish ponds in Palestine, compared 
with 80 tons caught in the Kinereth and 
Huleh Lake. 


Fruits 


CHILEAN FRUIT PRODUCERS FORM 
FRvuIT DISTRIBUTION SOCIETY 


A Chilean Fruit Distribution Society 
(Sociedad Distribuidora de Frutas de 
Chile) is now being formed, with a cap- 
ital of 30,000,000 pesos. The new or- 
ganization is being set up along lines 
followed by similar fruit organizations 
in the United States and will not only 
carry on the usual cooperative functions 
in production and marketing but also 
will aid members through bulk purchases 
of all types of supplies needed by grower- 
members. It will probably also aid in 
centralizing data on fruit production 
and trade in Chile and in protecting 
fruit growers’ interests before govern- 
ment agencies. 


Grain and Products 


ESTIMATED 1943 CEREAL HARVEST, CHILE 


The 1943 cereal harvest in Chile is ex- 
pected to exceed that of last year by 
710,976 metric quintals (1 metric quin- 
tal= 220.46 pounds). This first estimate 
shows an increase of about 9 percent, 
and is attributed to the Statistical De- 
partment of the Government of Chile. 

The harvest is estimated as follows: 
Wheat, 8,536,289 quintals; forage barley, 
400,632 quintals; malting barley, 308,- 
654 quintals; oats, 770,838 quintals; and 
rye, 62,785 quintals. 


GRAIN-CROP PROSPECTS IN EIRE 


Estimated quantities of grain crops in 
Eire for the crop years ended September 
1929-30, 1939-40, 1940-41, and 1941-42, 
were published as follows by an Irish 
trade journal: 


{In hundredweight] 





Crop | 1929-30 1939-40 | 1940-41 1941-42 


—— =e ee | 





221,000} 3,988,000) 4,191,000) 5, 5 
-| 2, 521,000) 1,920,000} 1, 992,000) 2, 28 
| 1,318,000! 1, 226,000} 1, 737,000} 1, 24 
| | 


Wheat. __....| 
Oats | 
Barley 





With a continuance of reasonably 
good weather there is every prospect 
that the 1943 harvest will be exception- 
ally good. At the end of June 1943, an 
agricultural scientist in Eire stated that 
the crops looked promising, and official 
reports state that steady development 
of the grain crops was general. Some 
damage was caused by insect pests, but 
resowing was not required to an appre- 
ciable extent. 








- 
i 
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Meats and Products 


MEATLESS DAYS INAUGURATED IN PANAMA 


Beginning August 1, meatless Mondays 
were decreed for Panama C:ty and Colon; 
for the remainder of Panama Tuesdays 
will be meatless. It is estimated by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce 
that this procedure will result in an 
annual saving of more than 9,000 head of 
beef cattle and 7,000 hogs. 

Conservation of the country’s fast- 
dwindling meat reserves requires drastic 
measures. During 1942 the average 
daily slaughter of beef cattle in Panama 
City was 71 head, while during the first 
months of 1943 the average increased to 
€0 head. 

With the restrictions now in effect it 
is estimated that the annual slaughter 
of beef cattle will be 51,173 and of hogs 
46,372, a decrease of 5,974 and 4,300 
head, respectively, under last year. The 
actual saving, however, is expected to 
be even greater than stated above, in 
view of the great increase in the con- 
sumption rate during the past 6 months. 

By savings effected on meatless 
days it is hoped that Panama’s depend- 
ence on foreign meats will be lessened. 
Despite the Republic’s efforts to improve 
and increase local production, imports, 
especially from Colombia, Nicaragua, and 
Costa Rica, have been on the increase. 
During April 1943, beef cattle and hogs 
to the amount of 218,057 kilograms and 
88,102 kilograms, respectively, were im- 
ported, compared with 105,604 and 24,898 
in April 1942. 


Sugars and Products 


SUGAR PRODUCTION INCREASED IN U. K. 


Sugar from home-grown beets ac- 
counted for 35 percent of total United 
Kingdom sugar consumption compared 
with a pre-war average of 23 percent, 
says the foreign press. 


Iron and Steel 


OrE EXPORTS OF BRAZILIAN COMPANY 


The newly established Vale de Rio 
Doce S. A., one of the most important 
iron industries in Brazil, has rendered 
an account for its first 6, months of 
operation. 

A foreign trade journal advises that 
the company is exploiting its mines to 
increase exports and that more than 
40,000 tons of ore have been shipped. 
To further develop its exports, the com- 
pany has acquired 580 kilometers of rail- 
ways, also rolling stock, and workshops, 
and is constructing branch lines and a 
wharf in Victoria. The present railway 


has a capacity of 15,000 tons of ore a 
month. 


ORE PRODUCTION FrRoM MINES IN CHINA 


The ore supply of the Ssuchiaying iron 
mine in Hopei Province of occupied 
China has been found by Japanese ex- 
perts to have as high as 50 percent iron 
content, and some has been found to 
contain 70 percent iron, say Japanese 
radio broadcasts. The Chinese are re- 
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ported to have believed the ore had only 
28 percent iron content. 

The Ssuchiaying iron mine is located 
about 10 kilometers south of Yanghsien 
on the Peking-Shanhaikwan Railway. 
When this mine is fully developed it will 
be the third leading mine in North China, 
topped only by the Lungyen and Chin- 
lingchen mines. 

Formation of the North China Iron 
Works, capitalized at $10,000,000 (Japa- 
nese sponsored Federal Reserve Bank 
yuan currency) has been announced by 
the Japanese radio, with the statement 
that use is to be made of the iron mines 
at Chinfengchen and the coal resources 
of North China. The new company was 
formed jointly by the North China De- 
velopment Co. and the Japan Iron 
Works. 


IRON-ORE PRODUCTION IN EIRE 


Iron ore exposed at Ballycapple, near 
Redcross, County Wicklow, Eire, has an 
average iron content of from 50 to 60 
percent and is suitable for the manu- 
facture of pig iron, states a British tech- 
nical periodical commenting on the 1942 
report of the Eire Mineral Development 
Co. 


SHORTAGE OF IRON ORE IN FRANCE 


The French iron and steel industry is 
reported by the foreign press to be feel- 
ing a severe shortage of hematite iron 
ores, the result of Allied occupation of 
North Africa cutting off imports from 
Algeria and Tunisia. And the shortage 
is intensified by a sharp reduction in im- 
ports from Spain. 

Increased production in the Pyrenees, 
reported now to be at 12,000 tons a 
month, may be sufficient to supply the 
needs of France’s open-hearth furnaces. 





Jojoba Bush, Source of 
Wax, Yields Dollars for 
Mexico 


The jojoba bush (pronounced 
ho-ho-ba) may provide a new 
source of wealth for Mexico’s semi- 
arid regions in the northern States 
and in Lower California. 

Reports in the Mexican press 
say the jojoba bush has been found 
to produce an excellent liquid wax. 
The jojoba nuts which yield the 
wax, according to the reports, have 
been commanding as high as $200 
a ton for export to the United 
States. 

Experimentation in the cultiva- 
tion of the nuts under irrigation 
has been started near Florence, 
Arizona. The jojoba bush is con- 
‘Sidered adapted for growing in 
Arizona and New Mexico as well as 
south of the Rio Grande. 

Mexican growers already are 
finding profitable new markets for 
castor beans and other vegetable 
oils formerly imported in part or 
wholly by the Americas from out- 


side the Western Hemisphere. 
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EXPANSION OF INDIAN STEEL COMPANY 


The capital of Steel Products, Ltd., 
Calcutta, India, is to be increased by 
3,000,000 rupees for expansion purposes, 
involving the addition of another unit, 
says the foreign press. 


NEW BLAST FURNACE OPERATING IN 
SLOVAKIA 


Operations have begun at a new blast 
furnace of the Poderezowa A. G., Slo- 
vakia’s largest iron and steel concern, 
says the foreign press. 


SPAIN’S STEEL PRODUCTION 


Steel ingots produced in Spain in 1942 
amounted v0 637,750 metric tons, com- 
pared with 681,304 metric tons in 1941, 
says the foreign press. 


MANUFACTURE IN UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The South African Iron and Steel Cor- 
poration is reported by the press to be 
manufacturing a baling wire that is equal 
to the product that was formerly im- 
ported. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


Leather and Manufactures 
PRODUCTION IN THE CANARY ISLANDS 


One tannery and one shoe factory con- 
stitute the mechanized leather industry 
of Tenerife, Canary Islands. Annual 
production of the tannery amounts to 
235,000 kilograms of sole leather; 25,000 
kilograms of greased sole leather; 120,000 
square feet of box calf; 25,000 square 
feet of hides (goatskins). Of this pro- 
duction, 35 percent is retained for the 
firm’s shoe factory and 65 percent sup- 
plies the shoemakers of Tenerife and 
Las Palmas, who number more than 
2,000. 

The total annual output of 88,000 pairs 
of shoes is consumed domestically. 
Since production at the maximum does 
not supply more than 35 percent of the 
islands’ needs, there have never been any 
exports of leather or leather goods. 


Hides and Skins 


NEW ZEALAND’S EXPORTS 


The value of calfskins exported from 
New Zealand to Canada increased from 
£55,327 in 1941 to £64,610 in 1942. Cat- 
tlehide export values, on the other hand, 
decreased from £104,839 in 1941 to 
£48,827 in 1942. 


Lumber and 
Products 


PInE Imports OF BARBADOS, B. W. I. 


Southern yellow pine from the United 
States has an important place in the 
lumber trade of Barbados. 

Normal consumption runs from 2,000,- 
000 to 2,500,000 board feet annually. 
Although imports have been curtailed 
because of shortages of shipping space, 
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stocks are said to be sufficient for es. 
sential needs. 


FINLAND’S PLYWwooD PRODUCTION 


Plywood production in Finland in 1942 
amounted to 90,000 cubic meters, which 
was slightly below the 1941 figure. 

Exports were at an almost even leve]— 
in 1942 they totaled 82,000 cubic meters. 


MANUFACTURE OF PLYWOOD IN INpIA 


Plywood Industries, Ltd., has been or- 
ganized in India to manufacture ply- 
wood for a number of military and ciy- 
ilian uses, a British periodical relates. 

Building board, containers, and am- 
munition and shell boxes will be manu- 
factured from plywood. The mill also 
will produce veneers for making lami- 
nated boards, panels, and doors. 

The firm is capitalized at 1,000,000 
rupees. 


PARAGUAY’S PLYwoop INDUSTRY 


The plywood industry in Paraguay 
continued to face a number of problems 
in 1942. The gasoline shortage resulted 
in a serious interruption in the delivery 
of raw materials. 

Exports of plywood in 1942 declined 
sharply. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


InpD1IA’s IMPORTS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


The United Kingdom normally sup- 
plies the major part of the textile ma- 
chinery imported by India, the foreign 
press says. In 1939-40, the last year for 
which figures are available for publica- 
tion, India’s imports of textile machinery 
were valued at 26,879,052 rupees. Of 
this total, 21,772,183 rupees represented 
goods from the United Kingdom. Small 
quantities were received from Germany, 
Japan, United States, and Italy. 

A high percentage of the machinery 
imported in 1939-40 was for use in cot- 
ton mills—spinning machinery received 
during the year being valued at 10,773,- 
183 rupees and weaving equipment at 
5,155,041 rupees. Most of the remainder 
was jute-mill equipment. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


CONSOLIDATION OF ‘THREE CHINESE 
COMPANIES 


Three motion-picture companies in oc- 
cupied China—Shanghai United Thea- 
ters, China United Film Production 
Co., and China Film Co.—have consoli- 
dated, according to a Japanese radio 
broadcast from Shanghai. The new 
organization will be known as the China 
United Film Co. 


THEATER IN PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
REOPENED 


The only theater in Cebu City, Philip- 


pine Islands, has been rebuilt and was 
expected to reopen on May 25. A dap- 
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anese radio broadcast stated that films 
from Japan would be shown. 


THEATER SHOWINGS IN TURKEY 


Most of the motion-picture theaters 
in the Iskenderun, Turkey, consular dis- 
trict are reported to be old structures 
with poor acoustics, ventilation, and 
electrical facilities, and with uncomfort- 
able seats. Nevertheless, total yearly at- 
tendance at the district’s 21 theaters is 
estimated as 3,500,000. About 90 percent 
of the average audience is male, prob- 
ably because emancipation of women 
has advanced little among the lower- 
income groups. 

Approximately 80 percent of the films 
shown are of United States origin and 
10 percent are British. The remainder 
are Turkish, French, German, and Rus- 
sian. All theaters are required by law 
to present a full-length film in Turkish 
every Sunday. An increase has been 
noted recently in the number of German 
films being exhibited—-10 were presented 
during the first 6 months of 1943, where- 
as only 4 were shown during the entire 
year 1942. 

Adventure and cowboy pictures are by 
farthe most popular. Theater managers 
state that many people leave in the mid- 
die of a film emphasizing love or senti- 
ment, or dealing too much in subtleties. 
Few foreign films are dubbed into Turk- 
ish, but French and Turkish subtitles 
are usually superimposed, 

The Turkish authorities are making 
every effort to eliminate foreign propa- 
ganda from the theaters. No war films 
are permitted—a _ restriction which 
makes it practically impossible to show 
current newsreels. British and German 
consular representatives occasionally 
have private screenings of war-propa- 
ganda films, but Turkish subjects are 
not allowed to attend. 

Most of the educationals and docu- 
mentaries without any element of propa- 
ganda are too old to be of interest, there- 
fore only a few are shown. Since the 
customary program includes a long 
“thriller” in addition to the feature, 
there is not a great demand for shorts 
of any type, under present conditions. 


Naval Stores and 
Resins 


SUBSTITUTE LUBRICANT PRODUCED IN 
FRANCE 


A substitute lubricant, “Alipol,’”’ is 
being produced in France from rosin, the 
French press reports. 

The preparation has been used for lu- 
bricating textile machinery and is said 
to have given satisfactory results. 


InDIA’s PRODUCTION OF ROSIN AND 
TURPENTINE 


Rosin production in India for the first 
quarter of 1943 amounted to 1,315 long 
tons; stocks on hand March 31, 1943, to- 
taled 1,471 long tons. 

Turpentine output during January 
through March 1943 was 319 long tons 
and stocks on hand at the end of the 
quarter amounted to 356 long tons. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Nonferrous Metals 


ALUMINUM INDUSTRY PROPOSED FOR VIC- 
TORIA, AUSTRALIA 


Establishment of an aluminum indus- 
try in Victoria, Australia, has been pro- 
posed, says the British press, following 
the discovery of large deposits of bauxite. 
The site suggested for the factory is in 
the Boolarra-Mirboo district where bor- 
ing operations disclosed large deposits of 
bauxite of exceedingiy good quality. The 
deposits are well located, near the brown- 
coal deposits and electric-power re- 
sources at Yallourn. 


COLOMBIA’S OUTPUT OF FINE METALS 


Production of platinum in Colombia in 
1942 registered a marked increase to 
55,543 fine ounces from the 37,349 fine 
ounces reported in 1941 and 33,859 
ounces in 1940. 

Output of gold and silver declined in 
1942. Production of gold amounted to 
596,618 fine ounces in 1942 and 656,019 
in 1941; output of silver dropped to 151,- 
084 fine ounces in 1942 from the 271,115 
fine ounces reported in 1941. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


ASPHALT PRODUCTION IN COLOMBIA 


Production of asphalt in Colombia 
dropped in 1942 to 73,253 barrels (of 42 
U. S. gallons) from the 88,120 and 76,644 
barrels produced, respectively, in 1941 
and 1940. 

Cement production is reported at 207,- 
793 metric tons in 1942, 210,634 metric 
tons in 1941, and 187,628 metric tons in 
1940. 


ZIRCON DEPOSIT DISCOVERED IN JAPAN 


The Japanese radio has announced 
that an extensive survey is to be made 
of a deposit of zircon that was discovered 
during experimental drilling at the 
Manahata gold mine in Fukushina Pre- 
fecture. A high percentage of zircon is 
obtainable, the Japanese claim. 


POTASH PRODUCTION IN SPAIN 


Production of potash in 1942 in the 
mines of Catalonia, Spain, dropped to 
95,000 metric tons from the 107,000 
metric tons reported for 1941. Con- 
sumption in 1942 was placed at some 
50,000 metric tons, and exports dropped 
to 35,000 metric tons from the 60,000 re- 
ported for 1941 and 100,000 for 1935. 


SPAIN’S CEMENT PRODUCTION 


About one-quarter of the total Span- 
ish cement output is produced in Cata- 
lonia, Provinces of Zaragoza and Huesca, 
and the Balearic Islands. 
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“Teutonic Thoroughness”? 


Boots and shoes that have out- 
lived their usefulness are collected 
in Germany, taken apart, and all 
salvageable remnants are again 
used to produce shoes for work- 
men, reports the foreign press. 

Human hair gathered from bar- 
bershops finds its way back to the 
head, by being utilized in the man- 
ufacture of hats. 











Enough coal was supplied to cement 
plants of Catalonia and the Balearic 
islands in 1942 to increase their pro- 
duction to 430,889 metric tons from the 
199,061 metric tons reported for 1941, ac- 
cording to unofficial production figures. 

Clinker production during the first 
quarter of 1943 amounted to 80,026 
metric tons and cement sales to 76,781 
metrictons. Stocks of clinker amounted 
to 15,103 metric tons on January 1, 1943, 
and to 15,119 metric tons on March 31, 
1943; stocks of cement that were reported 
at 9,595 metric tons on January 1, 1943, 
rose to 14,484 metric tons on March 31, 
1943. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


LINSEED OIL FOR FUEL IN ARGENTINA 


Farmers in Argentina have been in- 
formed by the Minister of Agriculture 
that there is a possibility of 1,000,000 tons 
of linseed oil being converted into fuel 
oil for 1944 requirements, according to 
a British publication. The Argentine 
Government has been conducting a 
campaign for encouraging industrial 
concerns to use linseed oil for fuel. 


PEANUT PRODUCTION, SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 


The second peanut harvest in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, in the 1942-43 crop year 
began about the middle of June. Esti- 
mates from leading producing sections 
indicated that it would be only about 
7,500 or 8,000 metric tons. 

The harvest of last January is reported 
to have been 17,500 tons, making crop 
totals for the season at about 25,000 
metric tons of peanuts in the shell. 

The following figures show production 
of peanut oil in Sao Paulo, according to 
official source, for the years 1937 to 1941, 
inclusive: 


Year Kilograms 
| SE PS eee ee 64, 378 
pt Se RS BE ee a aR SS es 91, 703 
I irs cs ar tc ace inka el gaceeaeeie 27,431 
BOGis ook heck eee 3, 061 
I ia no ne anita 5 Sins Banany ede ee de 110, 313 


‘1 kilogram =2.204 pounds, 


CASTOR-BEAN PLANTINGS INCREASED IN 
MEXIco 


The large castor-bean program now 
under way in Mexico is being accorded 
considerable interest. Plantings are be- 
ing increased, especially in the north- 
eastern section. 
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Paints and 
Pi gments 


NEW PAINT FORMULA DEVELOPED IN JAPAN 


A new formula for ship-bottom paint, 
which does not contain mercury, has 
been developed in Japan, says a Japa- 
nese broadcast. 

Cuprous oxide and mercuric oxide are 
usually used for this purpose, and since 
Japan is dependent on imports from 
abroad for supplies of mercury, this new 
paint will be valuable to the shipbuilding 
industry, it is stated. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


SWEDEN’Ss WALLBOARD INDUSTRY 


The wallboard industry in Sweden 
maintained fairly normal production 
during 1942 despite limited activity 
within the building industry, says a for- 
eign trade journal. Output of hard and 
porous boards in 1942 increased 12 and 
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11 percent, respectively, over 1941. A 
comparison of the 1942 figures with those 
of 1939, when home consumption was 
great, indicates a reduction of 3,000 tons 
for hard boards and an increase of 3,000 
tons for porous boards. 

Exports, however, dropped sharply 
under those of 1941, showing a reduction 
of 13 percent for hard boards and 40 
percent for porous boards. Only one- 
third as much porous board and one- 
sixth as much hard board were exported 
in 1942 as in 1939, which was a record 
year. 

Shipments to Germany and Norway 
showed the greatest reductions last year, 
although Belgium and the Netherlands, 
which formerly were numbered among 
Sweden’s chief wallboard markets, also 
showed decreases. Sales to Denmark 
increased; Switzerland and Italy also 
evidenced greater interest in Swedish 
wallboards. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


OIL AND GaAs PRODUCTION, ALBERTA, CANADA 


Production of oil, including natural 
gasoline, in Alberta, Canada, in May 1943 
decreased nearly 4 percent from the cor- 
responding month of 1942. Daily aver- 
age for May 1943 was 27,207 barrels, a 
decrease of 1,075 barrels daily from pro- 
duction for May 1942. 

Natural gas produced from 339 wells 
totaled 4,292,149 Mcf. (thousand cubic 
feet) daily during May 1943, whereas 
daily production for May 1942 came to 
4,438 840 Mcf. 

From 76,568 Mcf. of gas processed daily 
by the Turner Valley Absorption plants, 
1,227 barrels of gasoline were recovered 
each day as compared with 700 barrels 
recovered daily during May 1942. 

Crude oil and natural gasoline in stor- 
age in Alberta on June 1, 1943, amounted 
to 537,556 barrels, a slight increase over 
the 530,504 barrels on hand on June 1, 
1942. 

Refined petroleum stocks in Alberta on 
May 1, amounting to 1,418,654 barrels, 
showed an increase of 158,132 barrels 
over May 1, 1942, when stocks on hand 
amounted to 1,260,522 barrels. 

Of the 31 wells in Alberta engaged in 
active drilling, 15 were located in Turner 
Valley. Seven new licenses to drill were 
issued and seven new rigs were erected. 

Turner Valley’s producing companies 
recently joined in drilling a deep test 
well to top the sands underlying Turner 
Valley which were believed to contain oil. 
The test was abandoned, however, when 
the drill struck a fault. 

A wildcat well being drilled about 30 
miles west of Calgary, was reported to 
have reached a depth of 10,526 feet on 
July 9, 1943. 

A new oil field has been struck in the 
Athabaska district in Northern Alberta, 
Say reports received in Calgary. Oil 
showings were struck at 1,654 feet. The 
well is now cemented in at 1,674 feet. 
When the drillers are ready for a test, 
the plug will be drilled out, enabling the 
oil to flow. 
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McMurray tar sands in northern Al- 
berta reported no mining operations. 


O1L EXPLORATIONS IN DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Explorations for petroleum have been 
stimulated to such an extent in the Do- 
minican Republic that the Salinerg 
Nacional, the salt monopoly, recently ap- 
plied for a concession to make oil ex- 
plorations in the Province of Bahoruco 
in the southwest part of the Republic. 
This region at present is being explored 
by a North American geologist. 


PETROLEUM CONSUMPTION, SALAMANCA, 
SPAIN 


Consumption of petroleum products in 
Salamanca, Spain, for the most part is 
confined to agriculture, general trans- 
port, private cars, and public services. 
Deliveries are made also to the Matacau 
Military Airfield. There were sufficient 
stocks of fuel on hand in the early part 
of the summer, according to official 
statements, but the  lubricating-oil 
stocks were entirely inadequate for the 
needs of the territory. 

Supplies of automotive gasoline have 
been ample. In addition to stocks held 
at the bulk depot of Campsa, at Sala- 
manca, there were 35,700 liters for use of 
service stations, roadside pumps, and 
other distributors in the Salamanca ter- 
ritory. 

There has also been ample gas oil re- 
cently, consumption being limited in the 
district to a small number of Diesel 
trucks, and to three power companies 
using Diesel engines. 


DRILLING FOR OIL POSTPONED IN SYRIA 


Plans of the Syria Petroleum Co., Ltd., 
to carry out boring operations and be- 
gin oil production have been postponed 
until after cessation of hostilities. 


Rubber and 
Products 


INCREASED YIELD FROM BELGIAN CONGO 


Rubber yield from the Belgian Congo 
plantations has been more than doubled 
in recent years by the adoption of more 
efficient methods of tapping, states a 
British publication. Native plantations 
now in production cover 5,000 acres, and 
European plantations total 45,000 acres. 

It is hoped that the area now under 
cultivation in the Province of Stanley- 
ville, consisting of 30,000 acres of Hevea, 
will be doubled during 1943. 


RUBBER-YIELDING DANDELION FAILs TO 
THRIVE IN SWEDEN 


Siberia’s rubber-yielding dandelion 
has not reacted favorably to Scandi- 
navian cultivation, despite various at- 
tempts to grow the plant in Sweden. 
The Agricultural College of Ultuna, after 
planting the seed in several different 
kinds of soil, was rewarded by only a 
few sproutings. 

Experiments of the Monarch Bicycle 
Factory at Varberg, and also at a place 
called Tobo, met with flat failure. Rea- 
son for the failure cannot be deter- 
mined, since little is known in Sweden 
about the rubber-yielding dandelion. 
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Shipbuilding 


Nova Scotia, CANADA, BUILDING MorE 
WoOopDEN SHIPS 


The building of wooden ships has in- 
creased in Nova Scotia, Canada, as in- 
dicated by official figures showing 524 
craft of all kinds constructed between 
the beginning of the war and November 
30, 1941; 385 craft built during the fiscal 
year 1941-42; and 78 still under con- 
struction at the end of the fiscal year. 

More than 2,000 vessels have been re- 
paired at Halifax shipyards since the be- 
ginning of the war. 

A $1,400,000 contract for wooden 
barges has been awarded to Eastern 
Woodworkers, New Glasgow, Nova Scotia, 
the Canadian press reports. 


Special Products 


Toys IMpoRTED INTO TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 


Toys imported by Trinidad, British 
West Indies, in 1941 were valued at $45,- 
813, a substantial increase over the $32,- 
370 total reported for the preceding year, 
a foreign publication states. Great Brit- 
ain and Canada supplied almost the en- 
tire quantity in 1941, imports from those 
two countries being valued at $23,165 and 
$19,511, respectively. 


DomeEsTIc Propucts USED IN Erre’s BrusH 
MANUFACTURE 


Brush manufacturers in Eire are re- 
ported to be substituting domestic horse- 
hair and pig bristles for imported bris- 
tles. Some cattle hair is also being used. 


MANUFACTURE OF GRAMAPHONE RECORDS, 
FRENCH INDOCHINA 


The Asia Gramaphone Co., originally 
founded by Annamese at Cholon, French 
Indochina, is now a part of the Nippon- 
Annam Gramaphone Manufacturing Co. 
which was organized a few months ago, 
says Japanese radio broadcast. 

Shellac, resin, and other materials used 
in manufacturing records are plentiful 
in French Indochina, and the new com- 
pany expects to produce more than 100,- 
000 disks per month. Most of the re- 
cordings will be of “Eastern” music, es- 
pecially Japanese, the Japanese claim. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


CoTTON GROWING IN NIGERIA 


Cotton growers in the Northern Prov- 
inces of Nigeria raised the equivalent of 
50,000 bales in 1942, reports an African 
publication. Much of this was consumed 
by the domestic spinning and weaving 
industry. 

In the Southern Provinces 15,000 bales 
were grown, which is about three times 
the 1941 production, according to the 
reports. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


SPAIN’s COTTON-TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Most of Spain’s cotton textiles are 
produced in the Catalonian region, where 
it constitutes the most important indus- 
try. 

Of the more than 161,000 employees 
of the entire cotton-textile industry, 137,- 
854 are reported to be located in Cata- 
lonia. This area is said to have 1,927,- 
129 spinning spindles, 323,350 twisting 
spindles, 6,849 automatic looms, 57,274 
mechanical looms, 8,712 circular hosiery 
knitting machines, 1,865 rectilinear ho- 
siery knitting machines, and 2,573 rec- 
tilinear underwear knitting machines. 

This region is also reported to be the 
home of nearly 92 percent of the finish- 
ing trade, embracing bleaching, dyeing, 
and printing. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


NEW F'IBER-PROCESSING PLANT, BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, CANADA 


In line with Canada’s expanding flax 
industry, a plant to process fiber from 
1.400 to 1,500 acres of flax is being 
erected at Vernon, British Columbia. 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURE OF BINDER TWINE 


Despite the fact that hard fibers from 
the East are unobtainable, Canadian 
binder-twine plants have maintained 
their level of production. 

In 1942, 40,551 tons of binder twine 
were manufactured by domestic mills, 
says a Canadian periodical. This rep- 
resents an increase of 4,526 tons over 
the preceding year’s output of 36,025 
tons. 
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Hard fibers were obtained from other 
sources, as indicated by the following 
figures, the 1941 imports being shown in 
parentheses. In 1942, 1,712 tons of ma- 
nila hemp were purchased (6,354); 16,- 
367 tons of African hemp (6,686); 6,100 
tons of Java sisal (12,651); 15,175 tons 
of Mexican sisal (8,754); and 6,497 tons 
of other fibers (5,065). 

About 30,000 tons of binder twine will 
be required for this year’s crops, accord- 
ing to a statement made by the Cordage 
Supplies Controller. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


PRODUCTION IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


A 15,000,000 pound drop from las 
year’s production of flue-cured leaf is 
predicted for 1943 in Southern Rhodesia. 
This year’s output is officially estimated 
at 31,500,000 pounds, as against 46,500,- 
000 pounds in 1942. 





Approximately 1,500 houses which were 
constructed in various parts of the city 
of Dublin, Eire, by the Dublin Corpora- 
tion, and which are being bought by the 
tenants on a rental basis, may be taken 
over by the Irish Assurance Co. Ne- 


gotiations are now under way, involving 
nearly £1,000,000, whereby the company 
will take over the corporation’s interest 
in these homes, assuming the mortgages 
and probably collecting the rents. 


Say, doc, is this milk going to 
North Africa, or Guadalcanal, or 


Brooklyn? 


AAA - Owe 





bt: Chapa 


Office of War Information 


“Bossy” shows some interest in Geopolitik. 
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Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Tuesday, 
August 10, 1943: 


No. 478—Current Export Bulletin No. 111. 


The Office of Exports of the Office of 
Economic Warfare has issued Current 
Export Bulletin No. 111 covering the fol- 
lowing items: 


I. Import Recommendation Number and 
Country of Destination Required on 
Acknowledgement Cards. 


In order to facilitate the processing of 
export license applications, exporters are 
requested to type the name of the coun- 
try of destination and the import recom- 
mendation number (or number of simi- 
lar document on all acknowledgement 
cards submitted with export license ap- 
plications to the Office of Exports. For 
example: Brazil—1001. This informa- 
tion should be typed at the tops of the 
BEW 116 and the BEW 142 cards marked 
“Board of Economic Warfare Files” and 
at the tops of those marked “Transpor- 
tation Files” and “Correspondence Files” 
of the BEW 178 card. 

Exporters should also enter the im- 
port recommendation number on all 
copies of the BEW 119 export license 
application under question number 11, 
and on all copies of the BEW 166 com- 
bined application for export license and 
statement of cargo availability under 
question number 8. When shipping 
under SP license and an import recom- 
mendation is required the import recom- 
mendation number should be entered 
on the BEW 138 in answering question 
number 12. 


II. General License G-PUB for Publications 
Not Containing Technical Data. 


A. A general license to be known as G-PUB 
has been issued authorizing the exportation 
of publications not devoted to technical, 
scientific, or professional matters. Under this 
general license, publications of newspapers, 
magazines, periodicals, ordinary sales promo- 
tional materials, advertising posters, etc., no! 
containing technical data may be exported to 
all destinations, to which the Office of Eco- 
nomic Warfare has assigned a country num- 
ber, except Group M destinations,* provided 
the requirements of the United States Office 
of Censorship are met. These publications 
are covered by the following Schedule B 
numbers: 


Books, bound, other__-..._--.-- 9512.00 
Books, text, bound, educational. 9510.00 
Books, unbound in sheets_-_-_-.--- 9514. 00 
Calendars, printed or unprinted. 9560.00 
Catalogs and pamphlets____._-_- 9516. 00 
Currency, bank notes and un- 
cancelled postage and revenue 


a ET Be oe 9569. 98 
Lithographically printed mat- 
iste diets Rime erin siciipinn 9563. 00 


Maps and charts, geographic... 9522.00 


* Group M destinations are listed in Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 105, (Announcement 
472 in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for July 10, 
1943). 


Newspapers, current (report 
over-issued and Old news- 
papers in 4722.03, 4722.05 or 


I ola recites hea aetrasie Si apm bios 9553. 00 
oe 9555. 00 
Photographs and _ blueprints, 

ie a ad a ee 9550. 98 


B. General License G—PUB is available for 


shipment of such publications not contain- 
ing technical data to destinations operating 
under plans of decentralization and to des- 
tinations for which program licenses have 
been issued. 

C. No general license designation need be 
placed on the envelope or wrapper of pub- 
lications exported under General License 
G—PUB. 

D. In the General License Group column 
opposite Schedule B numbers 9560.00 and 
9569.98 on page 8 of Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 11, the Group K designation is 
deleted since General License G—PUB provi- 
sions will govern exportations of these com- 
modities. 


III. Exportation of Fresh Fruits and Vege- 
tables to Newfoundland. 

The procedure outlined below shall be 
followed for all shipments of fresh fruits and 
vegetables to Newfoundland: 

A. The Newfoundland Supplies Officer, in 
Newfoundland, will issue import recom- 
mendations based upon the estimates of 
supply furnished by the Office of Economic 
Warfare. An import recommendation will 
be issued to each importer for the total 
quantities of all products to be imported by 
him from each United States exporter within 
the period July 1, 1943 to December 31, 
1943. 

B. On the receipt of the import recom- 
mendation, the exporter will file with the 
Newfoundland Supply Liaison, in Washing- 
ton, D. C. an application for a release certifi- 
cate, on the prescribed Form BEW 119, for 
the total amount of the import recom- 
mendation. This application must be ac- 
companied by the corresponding import 
recommendation. 

C. The Newfoundland Supply Liaison will 
retain the import recommendation and will 
forward the application for release certifi- 
cate to the Office of Exports, Office of 
Economic Warfare. 

D. The Office of Exports, Office of Econ- 
omic Warfare, upon approval, will issue to 
the exporter the release certificate, which 
will be valid until December 31, 1943 or un- 
less otherwise stated thereon. 

E. Partial shipments may be made by 
the exporter any time during the validity of 
the release certificate. The Collector of 
Customs will record such partial shipments 
on the back of this certificate and release 
such shipments up to the total amount 
shown. 


IV. Automotive Replacement Parts—Fourth 
Quarter. 


The Office of Exports proposes to use dur- 
ing the fourth quarter of 1943, the same 
procedure with respect to “Export License 
Application Limits” for the exportation of 
Automotive Replacement Parts, that was 
offered to exporters for the third quarter of 
1943. These suggested limits have been 
supplied to exporters who requested infor- 
mation offered in Bulletin No. 101 (An- 
nouncement 468 in ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for June 26), and the procedure 
for obtaining these suggested limits is avail- 
able on request. 

The suggested limits are offered to export- 
ers as a guide in planning their work, but do 
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not represent a commitment from the Office 
of Exports. 

Import Recommendations or other similar 
documents provided for under the Decentra]. 
ization Plan will be required when filing 
license applications. 


V. Change in General License. 





General | 
license 


~<a group 
: ; 26 | 7———|Effective 
Commodity OM w. | | date of 
= = | 
Ege | Change 
BEE 
gesi5| & | 
a) S | mF 


Fresh fish: 





: sd ies 1948 
Salmon 0070.00; C | None} Aug, 15 
Oysters, fresh in the shell. 0072.00, K | None) Do. 
Oysters, fresh, shucked, | | | 
frozen, or in ice 0073.00} K | None! Do. 
Shrimp, fresh, frozen, or | 
in ice_- 0074.00| K | None) Do, 
Shrimp, dried 0075. 00, K None Do. 
Fish, salted, pickled, or | | 
dry-cured: 
Salmon 0077.00; C | None} Do, 
& Cod, haddock, hake, 
pollock, cusk 0078.00) K | None Do. 
Herring 0079.01; K | None} Do, 
Sardines 0079.03} K | None} Do. 
Other 0079. 98) K None Do. 
Fresh lobsters 0090.03) K | None! Do, 
Fresh crabs 0090.05) K None Do. 
Fresh clams 0090. 07; K None) Do. 
Other fish and fish prod- | 
ucts, n. €. § 0090.98 K | None! Do, 
| 
Shipments of the above commodities which are on 
dock, on lighter, laden aboard the exporting carrier or 
in transit to a port of exist pursuant to an actual order 
for export prior to the effective date of this change may 
be exported under the previous general license provisions, 
Shipments moving to a vessel subsequent to the effec- 
tive date of change pursuant to ODT permits issued 
prior to such date may also be exported under the pre- 
vious general license provisions 


VI. New Release Certificate Forms Available 
for Use Under British Program License Pro- 
cedure. 


A new form (Form BSC-1) is now available 
for use of exporters in making applications 
for release certificates for exportations un- 
der the British Empire Program License No. 
BE-1. Exporters seeking to arrange ship- 
ments to British Empire destinations (except 
Canada, Newfoundland, Labrador, the Middle 
East, and the New Hebrides Islands) should 
begin to use the new form promptly in place 
of Form WN 76R3 or Form BEW 119, the use 
of which was provided for in Current Expori 
Bulletin No. 89. Effective August 20, 1943, al. 
applications for release certificates under the 
British Program License No. BE-1 should be 
submitted on the new form BSC-1. 

The form may be obtained from the Britis. 
Supply Council in North America, or any ot 
its constituent missions, from field offices of 
the Department of Commerce, from the Of- 
fice of Exports, Office of Economic Warfare, 
in Washington or New York City, or from 
Collector of Customs in the following named 
cities: 


Portland, Maine. 
St. Albans, Vt. 
Providence, R. I. 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Wilmington, N. C 
Tampa, Fila. 
Mobile, Ala. 

Port Arthur, Tex 
Galveston, Tex. 
Laredo, Tex. 

El Paso, Tex. 

San Diego, Calif. 
Nogales, Ariz. 
Great Falls, Mont. 
Pembina, N. Dak. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
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August 14, 1943 


Juneau, Alaska. 
Honolulu, T. H. 
Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, V, I. 


Partial shipments may be made against a 
release certificate. A release certificate may 
pe transferred from the Collector at one port 
to the Collector at another, and to a Post- 
master for a mail shipment. 

Applications for release certificates under 
the British Empire Program License No. BE-1 
will not be received by the Office of Economic 
warfare after August 20, but should be sent to 
the constituent organizations of the British 
supply Council in North America by destina- 
tion in accordance with the list below. How- 
ever, regardless of destination within the 
British Empire, all applications for program 
license release certificates covering petroleum 
products should be sent to Office of British 
petroleum Representative, Commerce Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., and all applications 
for materials for oil field and refinery oper- 
ations should be sent to Office of British 
Petroleum Representative, 1336 New York 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


Constituent Organizations: 
AUSTRALIAN MISSION 


Commonwealth of Australia. 
Territory of Papua. 

Mandated Territory of New Guinea. 
Norfolk Island. 


BRITISH COLONIES SUPPLY MISSION 


British East Africa—(including the fol- 
lowing: Kenya; Northern Rhodesia; 
Nyasaland; Tanganyika Mandated Ter- 
ritory; Uganda; Zanzibar). 

British West Africa—(including the fol- 
lowing: Ashanti; Gambia; Gold Coast 
with Togoland under British Mandate; 
Nigeria with Cameroons under British 
Mandate; Sierra Leone). 

British West Indies, etc —(including the 
following: Anguilla, Antigua, Baha- 
mas, Barbados, Barbuda, Bermuda, 
British Guiana, British Honduras, 
British Virgin Islands, Caicos Islands, 
Cayman Islands, Dominica, Grenada, 
Grenadines, Jamaica, Leeward Islands, 
Montserrat Island, Nevis, Redonda, St. 
Christopher (or St. Kitts); St. Lucia, 
St. Vincent, Sombrero Islands, Tobago, 
Trinidad, Turks Island, Windward Is- 
lands). 

Ceylon (including Maldive Islands). 

Falkland Islands and dependencies 
(South Georgia Island, South Orkney 
Island, South Sandwich Island, South 
Shetland Island). 

Fiji. 

Gibraltar. 

Hong Kong. 

Malaya—(including the following: 
Straits Settlements, Federated Mayal 
States, Unfederated Malay States in- 
cluding Brunei, Johore, Kedah, Kelan- 
tan, Perlis and Trengganu). 

Malta. 

Mauritius and Rodriguez. 

North Borneo Under British protection. 

St. Helena—/(including the following: 
Ascension Island, Gough Island, In- 
Accessible Islands, Nightingale Is- 
lands). 

Sarawak. 

Seychelles Islands—(including the fol- 
lowing: Amirantes Islands, Aldabra Is- 
lands, Farquhar Islands). 

Tristan da Cunha Islands. 

Western Pacific High Commission Terri- 
tories: (including the following: 
British Oceania; British Solomon Is- 
lands Protectorate; Fiji Islands; Gil- 
bert and Ellice Islands; Pitcairn Is- 
land; Tonga, or Friendly Islands). 


BRITISH MINISTRY OF SUPPLY MISSION 


United Kingdom: 
Great Britain: 
England. 
Scotland. 
Wales. 
Northern Ireland. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


INDIAN SUPPLY MISSION 
India. 
Baluchistan. 
Bhutan. 
Nepal. 


NEW ZEALAND SUPPLY MISSION 


Cook Islands. 
Dominion of New Zealand. 
Western Samoa Mandated Territory. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA SUPPLY MISSION 
Southern Rhodesia. 


SoutH AFRICAN GOVERNMENT SUPPLY 
MISSION 


South West Africa Mandated Territory. 
Union of South Africa. 


NoTE: (1) No applications should be sent 
directly to the following Missions 
unless the applicant has special in- 
structions to the contrary: 

British Admiralty Delegation. 

British Air Commission. 

British Merchant Shipping 

Mission. 

Royal Air Force Delegation. 

British Food Mission. 

British Raw Materials Mission. 
(2) Program License Release Cer- 
tificate applications for destina- 
tions within the British Empire 
not listed above may be sent to 
British Supply Council for rerout- 
ing to appropriate mission. 


Import Control 


No. 34—Amendment No. 1 to General Im- 
ports Order M—63 as Amended June 28, 1943, 
Making Specified Changes in Lists I, II, and 
Il. 


Effective August 5, 1943, the War Pro- 
duction Board has issued Amendment No. 1 
of August 5, 1943, to General Imports Or- 
der M-63, as amended June 28, 1943, making 
the following changes in the lists of ma- 
terials subject to th eorder (Schedule A 
Commerce Import Class Numbers in paren- 
theses) : 

Added to List I—Emetine and salts thereof 
(N..8. ©:). 

Added to List I]—Agave fibers, unmanu- 
factured, not elsewhere specified on this or- 
der, including flume tow and bagasse waste 
(N. S. C.); leather luggage and related ar- 
ticles, including suitcases, valises, satchels, 
traveling and overnight bags, hat boxes, 
trunks, and other luggage; and boxes, cas- 
kets, chests, baskets, rolls, brief®cases, and 
other cases, except hand bags, and flat leather 
goods (0691.300, 0691.400, 0691.600 and 0691.- 
800); paper pulp or paper making machines, 
n. s. p. f., and parts thereof (788.830). 

Added to List III—Agave fiber processors’ 
mill waste, including sisal and henequen 
processors’ mill waste (N.S. C.); celery seeds 
(1525.000); glue stock, not elsewhere speci- 
fied (0930.900); paprika, ground or unground 
(1523.100); pearl shells or mother-of-pearl 
shells, unmanufactured (0961.000); pimien- 
tos, packed in brine or oil, or prepared or 
preserved (1244.000.). 

Attention is called to the fact that sisal 
and henequen processors’ mill waste has been 
included under Agave fiber processors’ mill 
waste and is no longer a separate item. 

The governing date for all of the newly 
added materials is August 5, 1943. As of that 
date importation of these articles may be 
made only under written authorization of 
the War Production Board for which appli- 
cation must be filed on Form WPB-—1041 in 
duplicate. (This form supersedes and should 
be used in place of Form PD-222-C.) How- 
ever, shipments of the materials in transit 
to a point within the continental United 
States on the governing date do not require 
authorization. 


No. 35—Amendment to Supplemental Gen- 
eral Imports Order M-63-a Making Changes 
in Schedule A. 

Effective August 5, 1943, the War Produc- 
tion Board has issued Supplemental General 
Imports Order M-63—a as amended August 5, 
1943, making the following changes in the 
order as amended June 28, 1943 (Schedule 
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A Commerce Import Class Numbers in pa- 
rentheses) : 

Added to Schedule A—Agave fiber proc- 
essors’ mill waste, including sisal and hene- 
quen processors’ mill waste (N.S. C.); bones, 
crude (0911.200); cod, haddock, hake, pol- 
lock, and cusk, pickled or salted, not in oil, 
etc.; and not in airtight containers, weighing, 
with contents, not over 15 pounds each 
(0069.000, 0069.200, and 0069.900). 

Attention is called to the fact that sisal 
and henequen processors’ mill waste has been 
included under Agave fiber processors’ mill 
waste and is no longer a separate item. 

The effect of this amendment is to remove 
the above products from the exemption which 
is granted to List III materials shipped over- 
land; by air, or by inland waterway from 
Canada, Mexico, Guatemala, and El Salvador 
by terms of Supplemental General Imports 
Order M-63-a, and to require written author- 
ization from the War Production Board, in 
accordance with paragraph (b) of General 
Imports Order M-63, for importation of the 
above products from the designated sources, 
regardless of the means of transportation. 





Woolens for Post-War Relief 


As Allied victory grows ever more cer- 
tain, the British textile industry has 
already set to work to manufacture “util- 
ity” hosiery and underwear, especially 
designed for the relief of people in the 
occupied countries, says a statement by 
an agency of the Netherlands Govern- 
ment in Exile. Members of the Nether- 
lands Textile Commission who viewed an 
exhibit of such goods, held by the manu- 
facturers, expressed their satisfaction 
with the quality and the design of the re- 
lief materials. 

Although the goods displayed are of 
utilitarian mass-production quality, they 
often contain a large percentage of wool, 
a material which for a number of years 
has been totally lacking in the clothing 
of Nazi-dominated populations. Despite 
the utilitarian pattern of the goods, they 
are made in the brightest designs and 
styles. 

Several textile manufacturers in Brit- 
ain and the United States are (report- 
edly) already producing quantities of 
such clothing and underwear. All of itis 
said to be reserved for relief, to be 
shipped as soon as the war is over. 
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The Wider Significance of 


Commercial Arbitration 
(Continued from p. 6) 














early cognizance of its possibilities, ang 
the Seventh Conference held at Monte- 
video in 1933 instructed the Pan Amer. 


[NoTEe.—A verages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, with 
the following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guate- 
malan quetzal and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 
































to 1 dollar.} ican Union to set up an Inter-American 
| Commercial Arbitration Commission to 
Annual average Average rate | ——— promote the use of arbitration agree. 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange ——_———_———— | ——$____—_|—— aay einen ments and the adoption of modern legis. 
wast lation in the countries members of the 
1941 1942 Nov. |. Dec. Rat | Date, “ 
1942 | 1942 | Rate | ‘i943 Union, 
a i es a Ee ees ee This activity has been developed under 
Argentina...| Paper peso------ Official A-......- 3.7: 3.73| 3.73| 3.73] 3.73 | June 2 the expert guidance of the American Ar- 
Omelal B. Rca 438 iz eH | eo 2 De. bitration Association, and, although ac. | 
@ wees ee oo eee - eo ee eee eee . ° ° ° | ov 0. ; ; ; 
ee ga o> reel aa tt ae Do. tual arbitrations between Chilean and 
Bolivia. ____- Boliviano---.- . Conteatio’ 43.38 | 46.46 “. 46 | 46.46 | 42.42 | July 19 Mexican, or Uruguayan and American 
~ “a 54.02 | 49.66 00 | 50.00] 43.00/ (3) : ‘ 
Brazil....__. Cruzeiro 2__..__- | —T = ; 16.50} 16.50 16.50 | 16.50 16.50 | July 16 foreign traders (outside organized com- 
Free market...........--| 19.72| 19.64] 19.63] 19.63 | 19.63 | Do. modity groups) remains infrequent, it 
7 free market... ...-- po | 20.52) 20.50) 20.50 | 20.50 | Do. would be difficult to exaggerate the value 
i I | SCART 19.37 | 19.37) 19.37| 19.37| 19.37 | June 30 of the movement to the current spirit 
Export draft | 25.00) 25.00 | 25.00} 25.00) 25.00} Do. of Pan American solidarity and good 
Curb market..............| 31.78] 31.75 | 33.87| 33.72] 33.85| Do. neighborliness 
Dl eenccreences>----| el BAAR) SL.00 1.21.10) 91:301 Do. .. 
Geld Ls ee ae Ee eee a | 31.10 | Do. Local committees have been estab- 
=e -| 31.35} 31.13] 13.10| 31.10] 31.10! Do. i i j j 
Agricoturel Goliar $31.15 | 31.13 | 13.10! 31.10| 31.10/ Do. lished in all the Union countries, and 
Colombia....|.....do..........-| Controlled. -=-------- 1.75| 1.75| 1.75) 1.75| 1.75|June 26 panels of inter-American arbitrators 
an “ee 1.76 | 1.7 1.76 1.76 | 1.76 | Do. j inci 
eres | &P) 2! £m]. EM] Lal pe have been set up in principal cities. 
eo 186) 7 7 L77| wr! Do These groups, engaged in a common ef- 
Costa Rica..| Colon : Yatentecties ie ae 5.85 5.71 5. 64 5.65 | 5.68 | June 30 fort to promote commercial peace 
ome Peso Prot | E| ER} EGR] «88 ] £88 | sane, | throughout the Hemisphere, override in- 
Eouad ener Sucre. rte reed Central Bank (Official) 15.00} 14.39) 14.10} 14.10] 14.10 | Mar. 30 ternational prejudices and build an even } 
onduras Fe Ulla 2.04 | 2. 04 2.04 2.04 | 2.04 | June § i ; 
Mexico COL he RE ia 4.86 | 4.85 4.84 4.85 4.85 | July 10 better structure of good will than they | 
Nicaragua__.| Cordoba. .------ Omcial. 6.00} 6.00} 5.00) 5.00) 5.00 | July 17 a sas ti 
urb... Cite & --| 505] 5.30] Do. ore recently the groundwork of a 
Paraguay...-| Paper peso...---| Official_. : 333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 | June 30 : : Saat 
Peru.....--- ie ncta Free____. 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | 6.50 July 19 Canadian-American Commission has 
Salvador... Colon was “3 Ae _ 2 50 2. 50 2. 50 2.50; 2.50 Do. been laid, to dovetail with the systems 
Jruguay-..-| Peso-..---- ontro . 90 1.90 1.90 1.90} 1.90} July 10 , i i 
| appa es 190 “_~ 1:90| 1:90 | Do. established by the American Arbitration 
Venezuela...| Bolivar _- _.| Controlled _- 3. 26 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3.35 Do Association and the Inter-American Ar- 
| Free....... * 3.76 3. 45 3.35 B. 35 3.35) Do. bitration Commission. Thus the far- 
flung system now extends from Hudson 
1 End of June. Bay to the Straits of Magellan and from 


2 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became unit of currency, replacing the milreis. 


Since Nov. 1, 1942, exchange 


quotations have been i = terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


3 Established Mar. 25 


4 For class 2 merchandise, 1.765; class 3, 1.775; class 4, 1.785. 
5 For class 2 merchandise, 1.795; class 3, 1.87; class 4, 1.95. 


§ July 24-Dec. 31. 


NoTE.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina. 





Cuban Beef Industry 


(Continued from p. 7) 


droughts, the Government issued 12 
regulations during the latter part of 
February and in March. The new con- 
trols cover slaughter, sale, and exporta- 
tion of cattle and beef products and re- 
quire statistical information from vari- 
ous sections of the country. 

During April, May, and the first half 
of June, the Government issued 22 more 
decrees and resolutions, which, among 
other things, require registration of 
members of the industry, provide sub- 
sidies for cattle delivered to Habana, 
restrict the use of cattle to the manu- 
facture of meat products, limit the hours 
of operation, and establish quotas for 
individual slaughterhouses. 


Dominant Considerations 


Although the Government wishes to 
encourage the cattle industry, the para- 
mount consideration in national policy 
has been to provide meat at low cost for 
the country’s workers. This policy has 


been confirmed repeatedly with avowed 
opposition to any increase in meat 
prices, although other prices have in- 
creased sharply and the supply of fin- 
ished cattle during the late winter and 
early spring has been much below re- 
quirements. 

However, now there is an indication 
of a change in public feeling toward an 
increased responsibility to share in the 
war effort. Suggestions have been made 
in responsible quarters that it might be 
advisable to ration beef in Cuba by pro- 
hibiting its use 1 day each week, so 
that some might be available for export. 
To spread this profitable export busi- 
ness among the various packers and 
eventually among the cattlemen, it has 
been officially suggested that a specified 
percentage—possibly 10 percent—of the 
number of cattle slaughtered each day 
in each plant should be exported. By 
this plan it is hoped that some part of 
Cuba’s profitable export trade built up 
in recent years may be retained, and, at 
the same time, prices to domestic users 
be kept within the average range of pur- 
chasing power. 


Pernambuco to Hawaii. 


After the War 


Anticipating the day when ships will 
again plow the seven seas in peace, steps 
have already been taken to create an 
International Commercial Arbitration 
Commission. At a meeting held under 
the auspices of the American Arbitra- 
tion Association, plans to this effect were 
laid by delegates from the following: 

American Arbitration Association. 

American Society of International Law. 

British Empire Chamber of Commerce in 
the U. S. A., Inc. 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 

Canadian-American Commercial Arbitra- 
tion Commission. 

Inter-American Bar Association. 


Inter-American Commercial Arbitration 
Commission. 
International Chamber of Commerce 


(American Section). 

International Labour Office. 

International Law Association (American 
Branch). 

National Foreign Trade Council. 

U. 8. Chamber of Commerce Committee on 
Inter-American Business Policies of the Per- 
manent Council of American Chambers of 
Commerce and Production. 


Thus the arbitration movement may 
be expected to promote in the world at 
large, as it has done in this Hemisphere, 
that commercial liberality and tolerance 
which will be no small contribution to 
the structure of world peace. 


———Ee 
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August 14, 1943 


Iceland’s Fish Production 


(Continued from p. 11) 


Handling and Marketing 


Whitefish is iced, frozen, or salted, al- 
though small amounts are dried and a 
little is canned. Much of the summer 
catch of lean (Faxi) herring is frozen 
and used as bait for whitefish during 
the winter season; only a small amount 
is salted. 

Methods of handling fish in Iceland 
at the present time, as compared with 
pre-war methods, are best illustrated by 
the following table showing exports of 
fish and fish products, on a weight basis, 
for the years 1938, 1941, and 1942: 


Exports of Icelandic Fish and Fish Products 











Item 1938 | 1941 1942 
Whitefish: } 
Salt, cured | 
kilograms. _|21, 768, 245) 4,387,720) 2, 401, 060 
Uncured do 22, 147, 289/18, 503, 270) 6, 521, 210 
Saithe fillets..do 335, 050}... ~ i 
Grey halibut fillets 
kilograms 228, 581 ; 
Fresh do_.._|15, 488, 241/112,482,970) 129,224,360 
Frozen ..do 1, 625, 111) 5, 008, 800) 8, 461, 250 
Canned do 15, 156 547, 340) 126, 290 
Dried (stockfish) 
kilograms 468, 830 496, 720 253, 390 
Herring: 
Salted barrels 328, 673) 75, 731) 47, 249 
Fresh _. kilograms 82, 258 181, 420) 13, 570 
Smoked do 19, 885 ‘ 7 
Salmon and trout | 
kilograms 34, 623 730 
Fish oils: | 
Cod-liver oil | 
kilograms 4,700, 546 5, 430, 250) 5, 469, 670 
Stearin do 154, 489 me 
Herring oil __ do 22, 826, 963 27, 762, 320 26, 525, 630 
Redfish-liver oil 
kilograms 13, 241 
Redfish oil . do 378, 435 
Whale oil do 843, 110 
Shark oil do... 1, 080 
Fish meal: 
Herring meal } 
kilograms. _|17, 900, 300 15, 072, 630/14, 984, 900 
Cod meal do 2, 666, 000) 4,422,910) 2, 896, 580 
Redfish meal.do..._| 1, 728, 000 
Whale meal_.do 205, 000 
Fish bones. ..do 329, 961 
Whale meat do 688, 530 iz 
Cod sounds do 29, 860 2, 900 3, 560 
Roes: 
Salted do 2, 573,960} 475,700 47, 900 
Fresh do 174, 258 
Frozen do. 38, 685 | 
Shrimps, canned do 61, 976 1, 800 1,970 








Textile Fibers in Hunan 
Province, China 


Cotton and hemp contribute to the 
normal prosperity of Hunan Province, 
China. 

Despite heavy military operations in 
this fertile farming area, cotton culti- 
vation has expanded steadily during the 
last 5 years. In 1938, 728,071 mow (1 
mow=0.1518 acre—varying) were plant- 
ed to cotton, with a production of 179,117 
Piculs (of 13344 pounds each). By 1941 
the growing area had increased to 921,075 
mow, and to 951,471 mow in 1942, and 
harvests amounted to 384,250 piculs and 
423.195 piculs, respectively, it is reported. 

Two of the Lake Districts, Yuankiang 
and Linsiang, also raise about 13,300 
Piculs of hemp each year. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 





Donald R. Crone (“Chicle and Chew- 
ing Gum”) —Graduated Xavier Univer- 
sity, A. B., 1928. Postgraduate study in 
economics, University of Cincinnati and 
elsewhere, 1930-37. Editorial staff, Wall 
Street Journal, Cincinnati and New York 
City, 1928-37. Commodity editor, E. A. 
Pierce & Co., and Pearsall’s News Bureau, 
Inc., specializing in industrial raw mate- 
rial, 1937-39. Corporate and _ trade- 
association economist, public- and in- 
dustrial-relations consultant, Tucker 
Associates, New York City, 1939-41. As- 
sociate economist, Young & Rubicamm, 
Inc., 1941. With Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce since March 1942. 
Now in charge of the reports group of 
the Industrial Projects Unit. 


Guerra Everett (“The Wider Signifi- 
cance of Commercial Arbitration”) was 
born at San Antonio, Tex., toward the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. 
Educated for the bar at Texas, George- 
town, and Columbia (A. B., M.A., LL. B.), 
he has practiced law independently for 
10 years and has been with the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce for 
an aggregate of 11 years (1923-26; 1935- 
43), where he now functions as Foreign 
Law Adviser, 


Virginia Kinnard (“ ‘Axis’ Loses Sicily 
and Sulfur”).—Born in Washington, 
D. C., where she received the degrees of 
A. B. and A. M. from George Washington 
University, majoring in Romance Lan- 
guages. She has been in the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce for a 
number of years, being formerly in the 
Division of Foreign Tariffs and the Far 
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Eastern Unit. In March 1942 she was 
appointed Business Assistant on the 
Durable-Materials Reports Staff, being 
now a member of the Industrial Proj- 
ects Unit. 





United States Tariff Commis- 
sion, Washington 
Aucust 3, 1943. 


NOTICE OF INVESTIGA- 
TION WITH RESPECT 
TO MEDICAL SWABS 


On August 2, 1943, the United States 
Tariff Commission ordered an investiga- 
tion pursuant to the provisions of section 
337 of the Tariff Act of 1930 of unfair 
methods of competition or unfair acts 
in the importation and sale of medical 
swabs, alleged in a complaint filed by 
Q-Tips, Incorporated, of New York City. 

All persons desiring to make answer to 
the complaint should file written answer 
under oath with the United States Tariff 
Commission, Washington 25, D. C., on or 
before September 7, 1943. 





Cattle-Tail Hair: Demand 


Mounts in India 


Cattle-tail hair, either clipped or 
pulled, has enjoyed a greatly increased 
demand in India during recent years, 
particularly from abroad. 

Normal annual production in north 
India, where most of it is accumulated, is 
estimated at about 600 bales, or 90 long 
tons, collected from all types of domestic 
cattle, including water buffalo. About 
100 bales, or 15 long tons, are consumed 
yearly by domestic manufacturers of 
brushes and whisk brooms. 


WE ARE BUYING 





U.S.SAVINGS BONDS and STAMPS 
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Chicle and Chewing Gum 


(Continued from p. 9) 


mainly oil workers, bought $169,725, Cu- 
bans purchased $95,978, the Philippine 
Islands imported $87,661 and Colombia 
$70,971. Other major customers were 
Panama, the Union of South Africa, and 
Brazil. Sales throughout the world were 
in rather small and widely diversified 
lots. Purchases were made by 71 coun- 
tries in 1940; naturally, war conditions 
blighted our foreign sales that year. 
Exports were larger in 1939—2,965,576 
pounds valued at $1,153,613; Colombia 
was the leading buyer. 


Chicle Gatherers’ Saga 


Do the foregoing statistics leave your 
mouth dry? Perhaps you would prefer 
to chew a little of the 150,000,000 pounds 
provided for Americans each year while 
you read where chicle comes from and 
how it is gathered. Go ahead, you will 
be following an ancient custom if you 
chew gum, for archeologists assure those 
who heed them that chewing the flavored 
latex of the sapote (sapodilla) tree was 
in fashion long before Columbus decided 
to discover our continent. 

The latex of the tree which yields the 
gum base flows, during the wet season in 
Central America, over an area compris- 
ing many thousands of square miles. 
There is one outstanding contractor for 
this product, but not exclusively one, as 
the large Mexican States of Tabasco, 
Chiapas, and Campeche, in the Yucatan 
Peninsula, as well as the northern sec- 
tions of British Honduras and Guatemala 
furnish our workers and servicemen 
with gum base—chicle. 

Ordinarily, chicle is gathered about 
like this: A “chiclero,” as a gatherer is 
known in his own parts of the world, 
establishes his thatch-roofed hut in the 
forests, along with some 15,000 to 20,000 
other workers scattered over the north- 
ern middle States of Central America. 
The chicle country is wild, often uncom- 
fortable to live in, and is characterized 
by such large trees as mahogany, sapote 
(which grows to as high as 100 feet), 
cedar, ramon, and other species, includ- 
ing rubber in some areas. 


Wielding the Machete 


Surrounded by such conditions the 
chiclero who is to supply the necessary 
base for your flavored piece of gum pro- 
ceeds to work, large machete in hand, 
canvas sacks under the left arm. Spot- 
ting a very tall evergreen tree, with 
broad leaves, the worker knows he nears 
his goal. Should the wood be hard and 
durable, the bark grey (from the lime- 
stone soil in which the sapote thrives), 
Sefior Chiclero sets to his task of tap- 
ping. 

A skilled man, usually of Indian blood, 
the chiclero depends on strength and 
craft to earn his living. He must climb 
up high in the trees to make the inci-. 
sions that will yield the creamy sub- 
stance which is later coagulated into 
chicle. A morning’s task may involve 
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the cutting of a mere dozen trees, gen- 
erally located within a few miles of his 
camp. Cuts are made in herringbone 
fashion almost around the tree, and 
every time the machete is wielded an 
effort is made to join each gash with the 
previous incision in the under bark so 
that the white latex will flow into a cen- 
tral place near the foot of the tree. 


Fluid Into Blocks 


At the drainage center the canvas 
bags are hung to recover the fluid. 
Around noon, when the sweltering tem- 
peratures make the job of pushing 
through the bush seem like torture, 
steps are retraced and the bags retrieved. 
Senor Chiclero then returns to his hut 
and family or group and boils his fluid 
chicle into large-sized blocks for easy 
transport to receiving points, or stations 
in the jungle. Large kettles, fired by 
the plentiful wood of the forest, turn the 
chicle gatherer’s product into a profit, 
which supports him as an independent 
artisan of the wood. 


Can't Tap All Trees 


Not every sapote tree can be tapped; 
some, when tested, do not flow and, like 
dry wells, must be left for later adven- 
turings. Trees must be old as a man 
before they can be “milked”; cutting 
can be done only at intervals of six or 
more years. During 8 months of the 
year, although the rain falls in torrents, 
the chiclero—like the postman—makes 
his appointed rounds to give us, little 
by little, the millions of pounds of chew- 
ing gum we buy to sweeten the breath, 
steady the nerves, or aid the digestion. 


Chicle Through the Skies 


Chicle producers were pioneer large- 
scale users of air freight, and the ton- 
nage of supplies, latex, and humanity 
flown by the Central American lines, 
particularly in Guatemala, constitutes a 
saga of the skies. To further the war 
effort, chicle companies and contractors 
who sell to them are trying to produce 
rubber as a complementary sideline. 
Castilloa rubber trees (not to be con- 
fused with Hevea Brasilensis) are work- 
able in the dry seasons and may furnish 
chicleros year-round employment and 
add to the precious tonnage of natural 
rubber so much required by the United 
Nations. This produce, too, will be 
freighted out of the jungle in transports 
of the sub-stratosphere, as these planes 
must ascend to 12,000-foot altitudes to 
reach the seaports where ships bring 
“Middle America’s” exports to our shores 
and factories. 


Making It Tasty 


Now, how is the gum-base made use- 
ful for you ahd profitable to your dealer? 

The blocks of chicle, tested and 
graded while en route to a@ large clean 
factory, must undergo further refine- 
ment before sugar and flavors are added. 
Filtering, sterilizing, and compounding 
operations follow the heating process 
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which reduces the chicle to a gummy 
mass. Glucose, caramel paste, powdered 
sugar, essential oils, flavors, and even 
medicines are added to fill the display 
cases with dozens of brands, shapes, and 
sizes of gum, to appeal to customers in 
all parts of the country. Sanitary, ap- 
petizing, and taste-retaining packaging 
is of course necessary before the sticks 
balls, or lozenges are merchandized, 


Industry’s Significance 


More than 5,000 workers, and perhaps 
another thousand business executives, 
manufacture and put into channels of 
primary distribution the gum which 
hundreds of thousands of retailers sel] 
to the Nation’s millions of shipbuilders 
or plane makers or others. A soldier’s 
ration card, issued at some fantastic spot 
half way round the globe, may entitle 
him to buy a pack of gum—that is why 
a civilian may find it hard to buy, 
Nearly half the production is now being 
diverted to service men and women. The 
chewing-gum habit is spreading as they 
man their stations everywhere. Ameri- 
can business, in both the northern and 
the southern sections of this hemisphere, 
is sending an indubitably comforting 
habit to build good-neighborly relations 
in every spot where -people enjoy con- 
fections. 





Imported Bristles: 
New WPB Ruling 


Limited use of imported pigs’ and hogs’ 
bristles is permitted in manufacture of 
paint brushes and other types of brushes 
for maintenance, repair, and operating 
purposes, under a new order of the War 
Production Board. A similar limitation 
applies to bristles used in dental plate 
brushes. 

At the same time, importation of 
bristles was put under strict controls. 
Bristles from China, India, and Russia 
(including Siberia) may be imported 
only by the Defense Supplies Corpora- 
tion; imports of all other varieties of 
pigs’ and hogs’ bristles are subject to 
provisions of General Imports Order 
M-63. 

Restrictions on domestic bristles were 
tightened to assure their use only for 
war production purposes. Henceforth, 
purchases of “undressed” (or unproc- 
essed) bristles from slaughterhouses can 
be made oniy by processors authorized 
in writing by WPB. Authorizations will 
be subject to certain conditions and 
limitations, and will be issued only when 
the processor is equipped to dress domes- 
tic bristles according to WPB specifica- 
tions. 

To obtain authorizations, processors 
must submit samples of their products 
dressed according to WPB specifications, 
and must file a detailed statement de- 
scribing their experience and equipment. 

Dressed domestic bristles can be pur- 
chased only by the Defense Supplies 
Corporation. Use of such bristles in the 
manufacture of any product is subject to 
the written authorization of the War 
Production Board. ; 
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